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Dual-Ratio, originated by Auburn, is the 
greatest improvement in motor cars. Turn a 
lever on the instrument panel and you get 
Cee linwmeltsccacelam Stale Mee) a= alcatlant tele same oe) g 
SLUR atCee timely a teh@attleltiaame(s lisa ele 
Pueracileatien lelelemmattleltiat@r male mor tatettets)erce| 
on straightaways, because the same gear ratio 
does not have to’ be used for hill climbing. 
Stoo me tetattloltive@ cell ime ematelaelacel(ss) tae e-tere 
the engine. For example, when driving in 
iE larelamcelittatmeelttslea Mh ueltt amet lolitas tert aera] 
travel at 60-miles-an-hour with only a 40-mile- 
Pramiteltimesel stale sittlame tale Matta mruelariitirtelete ee 
You will be amazed at the smoothness, quiet- 
ness and absence of vibration. Here is real 
economy; economy of fuel, economy of wear 
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on all moving parts! 
for verification of these claims! 








is obtainable in all Auburn Custom and 
Salon Models. If you pay $895 or more for 
an automobile you are entitled to the amaz- 
ing performance and economy advantages 
possible only with Dual-Ratio. In addition 
to Dual-Ratio, the new Eight and Twelve 
AY, Coxe (a Cine) te a © 


plus-A frame (original with Auburn); Air- 


eu itete(cammetlelticemeri(ele 
cushioned Rubber Motor Mounts; Improved 
L. G. S. Free Wheeling; Hydraulic Brakes 
(with Power Booster on the Twelve); Double- 
PYastatMekveleliiitemelilee @ateeuecermiiiiciccs| 
Bodies; Metal Roof and Side Quarters. De- 
stdataemeeteclttseteitiacemelcehatelmastcmtllatiir tcc tal 
Ritistetushucr tele te teu teremtthatialtetrrucntiae 
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Custom Eights 
Custom Twelves 


Salon Eights........ 
Salon Twelves 


$ 895 to $1095 
$1295 to $1495 


Standard Eights ............+.$ 745 to$ 945 
Standard Twelves ........+++. $1145 to $1245 


All prices }. 0. b. factory—Prices subject to change without notice. 
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North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis Club Builds Arch 


Arch symbolic of the structure of Kiwanis, constructed by North Shore Kiwanis 
Club, Chicago. In the center, International President Carl E. Endicott. The 
others from left to right, Emil Rohde, President, North Shore club; George W. 
Fleming, Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District; Arthur W. Arneman, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District; and Henry A. Dormeyer, Past 
Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District and chairman of the All-Chicago 


Kiwanis Clubs. 


President Endicott stated that he would adopt the slogan "| Can't—You Can't 
—We Can" for International. It is used as the Illinois-Eastern lowa slogan. 

All the pieces are constructed separately and fit into their respective 
grooves so that it can be quickly put together in a short, effective ceremony. 

It was first used at a divisional meeting, when over twenty members went out 
in weather almost 20 below zero and so much snow that traffic was tied up, 
to put on the act. It will be used at the I-l District Convention in the fall, 
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FUTURE MONEY? 


HAT of the future? 

What will be the price level 

next week, next month, next 

year, next decade? Upon 
the answer to this question, much de- 
pends. As prices fall, the burden of 
debts increases; wages become a dis- 
proportionate item in the cost of man- 
ufacture; taxes mount relative to 
ability to pay; wealth is shifted, 
without plan or purpose, from debtors 
to creditors; farm and city mortgages 
are foreclosed; receiverships, bank- 
ruptcies, business failures, suicides, 
unemployment, infant malnutrition, 
political and social upheavals, riots 
and martial law follow on each other’s 
heels. This is the sequence that his- 
tory teaches us. 

During the periods of price decline, 
following the Napoleonic and Civil 
Wars, respectively, prices fell 61.6 
per cent over a period of thirty-six 
years and 64.89 per cent over a period 
of thirty years. 

If these historical precedents are 
proper guides and if traditional 
thinking on monetary affairs does not 
give way to rational thinking, we may 
conclude that prices in the United 
States will fall 70 per cent over a 
period of twenty-four years, that is, 
until somebody finds a way to get 
gold out of sea-water or some other 
fortuitous event reverses the trend. 
This would mean that, by 1944 we 


By NORMAN LOMBARD 


Formerly Executive Vice-President 
The Stable Money Association 


should reach bottom 
when we should have 
a price level of 44 
per cent of 1926, 
equal to about 67 on 
t he accompanying 
chart, which is based 
on 1913 as 100. (We 
are now at about 
90.6 on this chart.) 
Obviously this is 
not a cheerful prospect. Is there any 
way out? Yes there is, but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. It requires that, 
not only our monetary authorities and 
our bankers, who control our mone- 
tary policies, but also our Congress 
which legislates in all such matters 
and, also our people, to whom the 
Congress is subservient, must jetti- 
son all their old superstitions and 
fetishes and reconstruct their funda- 
mental conceptions on monetary mat- 
ers, six of which I list as follows: 
(1) First, is the belief that money 
is wealth—that we can make ourselves 
wealthy by increasing the amount of 
money and that we are poorer when 
we decrease the amount of money. 
When a man dies, we say, “How 
much money did he have?” We mean, 
“How much wealth did he have?” 
Money is just a measure of wealth. 
Increasing the amount of money in 
existence does not of itself create 
wealth any more than increasing the 


In January, 1928, the author of this article contributed 
an article, "Will History Repeat Itself?" Events since 
then have borne out Mr. Lombard's predictions. That 
was such an accurate survey of the future that the 
magazine was recently requested by readers to have 
him diagnose the future now before us and bring his 


statistical charts up to date. 


number of hat-checks increases the 
number of hats or increasing the 
amount of oil in the crank case in- 
creases the power or speed of the 
car. Too little money may create 
conditions that will result in a period 
of falling price level, during which 
we consume wealth more rapidly 
than it is produced, and during which 
it is shifted from one class of people 
to another, thus necessitating wide- 
spread economic and social readjust- 
ments. That is what we have been 
seeing lately. Too much money clogs 
production, promotes inefficiency and 
over-expansion, rising prices, easy 
profits and social unrest, due to the 
advancing cost of living. 

Money is merely a tool. Scientifi- 
cally managed, it is a very useful and 
constructive tool; but badly managed 
it is a very destructive tool. 

(2) The second superstition that 
we need to do away with is the belief 
that bankers understand money. As 
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Warren & Pearson, Cornell 


The above charts are reproduced from the recent book “Prices” by Messrs. Warren and Pearson 
of Cornell University. They show the comparative stability of the internal price level in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and in Sweden, since they have departed from the gold stand- 
ard, as compared with the elmost continuous fall of prices in the United States and also com- 

with what would have been the price levels in their own countries, if they had continued 


on the gold standard. 


every banker will admit, to them 
money is merely a part of the mechan- 
ics of their trade, like lead pencils or 
desks. Since we do not ask bankers 
for their expert opinions on lead pen- 
cil manufacture, why should we de- 
pend upon them for expert advice on 
monetary economics? We do not ex- 
pect the ordinary grain dealer or 
speculator to understand the chemical 
analysis of wheat, or the ordinary 
steel salesman to explain the chemistry 
of steel. It is only the very excep- 
tional banker in America and usually 
one who is not very busy with the 
details of a large institution, who un- 
derstands monetary economics. 


(3) We must destroy the stubborn 
tradition that gold has an inherently 
stable value. We know it has no such 
stability. We know its value—-not 
“price’’--fluctuates in accordance with 
the law of demand and supply, as does 
the value of everything else. We know 
that metals were chosen originally for 
use as money not because of any in- 
herent quality of stability of value 
they possessed, because people had no 
concept then of what stability of value 
meant, but because of their ductility, 
malleability, the fact that they did 
not tarnish, and similar purely phy- 
sical advantages. These qualities alone 
are not sufficient to justify the con- 
tinued use of metals as the base of 
our monetary systems, under present 
conditions, where stability of value is 
the prime necessity and checks and 
currency have largely replaced coin. 

The thing that determines and regu- 
lates the value of money is the re- 
lationship between the total volume 
times the velocity of circulation (a 
concept to which I have given the 
name “volumocity”) o° the money- 
like instruments of payment and the 
needs of business. 

That this is subject to control is 


evidenced by the two above charts, 
showing the recent level of prices in 
Sweden and in England, since they 
left the gold standard, compared with 
what the prices would have been in 
those countries, if they had continued 
on gold, and with our own pitifully 
falling level. 


(4) The fourth fetish to be des- 
troyed is the belief that money is gen- 
erally acceptable because it is re- 
deemable for some precious metal. 
Of course this is not true. Money is 
acceptable because it will be taken 
by tradesmen and by bankers and by 
the government in payment for goods, 
in payment of debts, and in payment 
of taxes. Its legal tender quality and 
its acceptability in payment of taxes 
determine its general acceptability. 





R. LOMBARD is an economic con- 
M sultant. He has had academic 
training in engineering and law (S. B. - 
1905; LL. B.1906) and practical exper- 
ience in banking (commercial, mortgage, 
and investment), manufacturing, export 
and import, having been president of 
twelpe companies in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific Coast. He is a Member of 
the Bar in Missouri and California. He 
removed to New York in 1926 to build 
up The Stable Money Association, a re- 
search and educational organization, of 
which he became Executive Vice-President 
and which he developed into a body of 
worldwide importance and much influence. 
His views have been translated into four- 
teen languages and published in over 
thirty countries. 

He is now preparing for publication a 
book on monetary control. It will relate 
many anecdotes from his personal exper- 
tence in this field and give much inside 
information as t» who really manages the 
“gold standard” and our American mone- 
tary system, and how. It will make far- 
reaching but »ractical suggestions for re- 
form, of which those published in this 
article are a sample. 
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Never was this more clearly proven 
than recently when money could not 
be redeemed for gold and yet cir- 
culated freely and was in demand. 


(5) The fifth fetish to be destroyed 
is the tradition that a fixed minimum 
gold reserve is essential to sound 
banking. There never has been a 
minimum reserve fixed by law for the 
Bank of England or for commercial 
banks in England. There is nothing 
either sacred or scientific about any 
minimum reserve ratio and, when we 
set up such a figure in our laws and 
become panicky when we get near it, 
we are playing the same sort of game 
that children play when they bite their 
fingers to see how much they can make 
them hurt. 


(6) The sixth fetish to be destroyed 
is the idea that stabilization of ex- 
change rates is more desirable than 
stabilization of the domestic price 
level. Stable rates of exchange are 
desirable as an aid to conducting 
foreign business; but with which group 
of countries shall we stabilize our ex- 
change rate—with France and Ger- 
many, the only two sizeable countries 
still on the gold standard; with Eng- 
land and Sweden, both of which have 
succeeded in stabilizing their domestic 
price levels; or with Japan, which is 
now experiencing wild inflation and 
increasing price levels? We cannot 
stabilize with them all. Obviously, 
the only solution is to follow the ex- 
ample of Sweden and stabilize our 
own domestic price level by monetary 
control, in the hope that other coun- 
tries will follow the same procedure, 
when they become sufficiently intelli- 
gent on monetary matters. Thus both 
domestic price levels and foreign ex- 
change rates may be stabilized. 

The Conference of Genoa, of 1922, 
in which over thirty nations partici- 
pated, stated what is still the best 
policy for each nation and for the 
world, viz.: that each nation should 
stabilize its own internal price level. 

It is not sufficient that the general 
level of prices be stabilized. It must 
be stabilized at “the point of maxi- 
mum equity.’ That is to say, a base 
or standard price level must be 
adopted that will work the maximum 
justice, inflict the minimum injustice, 
in effecting the economic reorganiza- 
tion necessary in readjusting other 
understandings thereto. “The point 
of maximum equity,” therefore, is to 
be ascertained by calculating the 
weighted average of the price levels 
at which the existing debts were con- 
tracted, which should be the standard, 
normal, or base price level, known as 
100 in our index number systems, 
and which should continue unchanged. 
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This chart is reproduced from The Kiwanis Magazine of January, 1928, 
where it accompanied the previous article by Mr. Lombard. 
figures down to date. 
showing the current 
Bureau of Labor statistics index number is that of March 4, 
which gave an index of 59.6, based on the 1926 levels, or 90.6 on the 


hatched portion brings the 


available, when this article was written, 


The cross- repeat itself. 


The latest figure 

3 
1933, 
future occur. 


very close to that which existed in 1932. 1 
distance prognostication that has come to our attention. I 
urged to keep this chart in mind for reference as events in the near 


trend of prices predicted by Mr. Lombard, if history were allowed to 
It will be seen that the price level predicted by him is 


This is the best piece of long 
Readers are 




























































































































































































































































































































































































1913 base. The dotted line ending in the question mark shows the 
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This chart is also reproduced from the January, 1928, issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, that is, the part up to 1928. 


the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, shown in solid line. 


Monetary policies directed toward 
such a “point of maximum equity” 
might be called “equitization,” to dis- 
tinguish them from inflation, deflation, 
or “reflation,’ which, as things stand 
at present are meaningless words be- 
cause they set no limit to the extent 
of the price level change they would 
produce. 

When this standard price level, 
fixed at “the point of maximum equity” 
has been attained, then wages and 
salaries, public utility rates tariffs, 
and other similar economic deter- 
minants should be readjusted to the 
new standard level. 

Such an approximation to ideal 
economic stability and open-door to 
social justice and efficiency is entirely 
possible whenever our people get 
sufficiently educated to make up their 
minds that they want to have it. 

It is exceedingly interesting to watch 
the progress of monetary understand- 
ing under the impulse of current 
events. Some one has said that 
“events not arguments educate na- 
tions.’’ Certainly, the world’s education 
on monetary matters is now progress- 


ing at a rapid rate and it is to be hoped 
that the lessons now being learned 
will not soon be forgotten, but will be 
crystallized into effective legislation 
and applied in administration. 

In order that recent hard-earned 
progress may not be lost, it is my 
hope that there may shortly be or- 
ganized an International Institute of 
Monetary Affairs, which will concern 
itself with four fields of activity: 

1. Rational Education on Monetary 

Matters. 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 








The author rates the principal nations 
of the world, on the Monetary In- 
telligence Scale, as follows: 
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The figures since then are from 


1929 1930 


2. Intelligent Monetary Legislation. 

3. Scientific Monetary Administra- 

tion. 

4, Research into Monetary Prob- 

lems. 

Such an institution should be en- 
dowed to enable it to follow and to 
press its logical conclusion in the so- 
cial interest, regardless of the opposi- 
tion of superstition, prejudice class 
consciousness or selfish interest. 

The only sound and honest money 

is a money that is stable in its pur- 
chasing power, that is, which yields a 
general level of prices that is not 
only stable, but stable at the point..of 
maximum equity and this is desirable, 
not as an end in itself only, but as a 
means to the larger end of promoting 
what I call the “ideal social econ@mic 
objective,” to-wit: 
The maximum increment of goods, 
services, and human satisfactions and 
their equitable distribution Mo the 
members of society in proportion to 
the value of their respective contri- 
butions to the common welfare. 








HERE are so many opportuni- Be sure to visit | 
ties to go places and see interest- the missions. These | 
ing things right in and around ancient piles of | 
Los Angeles that visitors to the Los gray adobe blocks | 
Angeles Convention should, by all 
means, arrange for some time to get relics of early 
prevent California and are 
any detailed description of all the among the most in- 
places and so I can but mention the teresting relics of 
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In and 
A\roun 
Los Angeles 


Over 100 Different 
Trips Available 


By SAMUEL A. BISHOP 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 
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Joshua Trees in the California Desert. 


early America. 


Although first discovered by Juan Some are in fair re- 


Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542, 
Southern California, then 
known as “Alta California,” 
was not colonized until Fra 
Junipero Serra founded his 
first mission settlement at 
San Diego in 1769. 
California became a part 
of Mexico in 1822 and was 
won by the United States 
in its war with Mexico in 
1847. The romantic Span- 
ish-Mexican influence still 
prevails and the memory of 
the brown-robed padres is 
revered by all Californians. 


pair while others are but the 









Sale de Los Angeles » Biltmore. 


crumbling remains of their 
former glory. 

San Gabriel Archangel 
Mission was founded in 
1771; the 4th and one of the 
most prosperous of the old 
Franciscan missions. Regu- 
lar services are still held in 
the old chapel. Close by is 
the Mission Playhouse, home 
of John Steven McGroarty’s 
famous Mission Play. 

San Fernando Rey de Es- 
pana was founded in 1797. 
This picturesque adobe has 
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Sen Gabriel Mission, Witness to 162 Years of Progress and Romance. 
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Looking North on Beoedway, Los Angeles. 


a long front arcade; former padres’ 
refectory, kitchens, wine cellars, 
chapel, many ruins not restored, and 
faced by beautiful “Memory Garden’”’ 
Park. 

Visit Pasadena, the “Crown City,” 
famous for its annual Tournament of 
Roses, football games, and famous as 
a beautiful residential city. Other 
residential districts such as Oak Knoll, 
San Marino, Altadena, and Flint- 
ridge are closely adjacent. Here are 
Brookside Park, Carmelita Gardens, 
other gardens, museums, colleges, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Mt. 
Wilson Astronomical Laboratory and 
the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. 

Near El Monte is Gay’s Lion Farm 
where some 200 lions from cubs to 
adult monarchs of the jungle are 
reared and trained for motion pic- 


ture acts, zoos, cir- 
cuses. At South 
Pasadena is the 
Cawston Ostrich 
Farm, oldest in the 
United States and 
near Pomona is 
Kellogg’s Arabian 
Horse Farm, which 
probably has _ the 
finest collection of 
pure-bred Arabian 
horses in the world. 

A majority of the 
motion picture stu- 
dios are located in 
North Hollywood, 
Culver City, Uni- 
versal City, Studio 
City, and in Holly- 
wood, the Film 
Capital of the 








world, 

There are many 
studio buildings to 
be seen in many fan- 
tastic sets of the 
mimic world. No 
matter where you 
turn you'll bump up 
against many of 
these movie stars. 
In the Hollywood 
Bowl, where the 
famous “Symphon- 
ies under the Stars” 
are enjoyed during 
the summer season, 
“All Kiwanis 
Night” will be held 
on Monday, June 
30. 

Beverly Hills is 
one of the most 





15! 


beautiful residential cities where many 
famous people reside in their lovely 
estates among the picturesque hills. 
This is a veritable garden of trees, 
shrubbery and exotic beauty  sur- 
rounding gems of residential archi- 
tecture. 

Plan to take famous boulevard trips 
—past prehistoric La Brea Pits, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
the California Riviera, Huntington 
Palisades, Will Rogers’ Rancho and 
the Bernheimer Japanese Gardens on 
your way to Castellamare Beach. 

Miles and miles of superb beaches 
with gently rolling surf invite the 
visitors to the thrill of a lifetime, 
where ocean bathing is an all-year 
pleasure. There you will find Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, some- 


times called “The Coney Island of 
(Turn to page 186) 





Art Gallery, Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside. 














The Pacific Fleet Lined Up in San Pedro Harbor. 











One of the °49ers. 


Los Angeles Convention visitors 
will have the wonderful opportun- 
ity for numerous trips while in 
California. Here is a sketch of the 
early days of the ‘49ers and their 
picturesque country with a wealth 
of scenic and historic interest. 
Join in this new "gold rush."* 


ALIFORNIA! The one word 
€ known to every tongue on the 

globe, internationalized through 
that magic talisman, the gold nugget, 
and that gold nugget found by a 
Sacramento man in Sacramento terri- 
tory! 

Around that discovery and subse- 
quent events has been written the 
Story of the West, the most fascinat- 
ing, alluring and soul-stirring story 
ever penned by man. It is the land 
made famous by Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller and Dana. And 
Sacramento was the hub of that seeth- 
ing, money-mad, frenzied maelstrom 
of gold seekers—‘the Forty-Niners.”’ 
Over the streets your auto travels to- 
day, there then traveled the red- 
shirted miner, the patient burro, and 
the powerful ox team, but they trav- 
eled in dust or mud to their ankles, 
and the miner’s bed was under the 
nearest tree at sundown. 

The hardest thing to uproot from 
the human heart is sentiment. It 
makes life worth living, tinges the 
darkest cloud with a rosy glow, gives 
one faith in the future and is the in- 
centive to do greater things. 

The early history of California is 
a part of Spanish tradition. The story 
of its settlement is one of faith in an 
unknown land. 

In the summer of 1769 an old man 
bent, weak, emaciated and almost 
alone, toiled over the hot blistering 
southern sands. He had neither wealth 
nor wares, simply a crucifix and faith 
—faith in himself and in the future 
of that glorious land dimly known as 


California. 

*To the California State Library credit is due 
for many cf the old photographs from which the 
poem oe cuts = . Cuts ee 
of Commerce. ee 


Junipero Serra’s faith was supreme 
—it founded San Diego, Monterey, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and seven- 
teen other centers of population, but 
of Sacramento, Junipero Serra knew 
nothing, had heard nothing. For fifty- 
five years after he died it was still 
an unknown wilderness inhabited only 
by wild animals and Indians. 

In 1839, Capt. John A. Sutter, a 
Swiss adventurer who had won the 
favor of Governor Alvarado, then 
Mexican governor of California, and 
secured from him a grant of “ninety- 
nine square miles of any land he might 
select not already occupied,” arrived 
in San Francisco and asked for a 
guide up the Sacramento River. There 
was none. No one had ever wanted to 
go there. Full of faith and visioning 
the development of a great inland em- 
pire, Sutter finally organized a small 
party of six white men and eight 
Kanakas and directly set forth by boat 


a—— Ore 


A Few Historic Events of the 


Romantic Days 


@ Sutter Fort (now Sacramento) estab- 
lished by Capt. John A. Sutter August 
12, 1839. 

First overland emigrant train, captained 

by John Bidwell, arrived at Sutter 

Fort, November 4, 1841. 

@ Tahoe, “Lake of the Skies,” discovered 
by Gen. John C. Fremont, February 
14, 1844, 

® Gold discovered by James W. Marshall 
at Coloma, January 24, 1848. 

@ Great gold rush of °49 and °50 opened 
up riches of the “Mother Lode.” 

® Yosemite (Indian for “Grizzly Bear”) 
discovered by Major James D. Savage, 
March 25, 1851. 

®@ Calaveras Big Trees, first of giant red- 
woods to be discovered by A. T. 
Dowd, 1854. 

@ First railroad in California built from 
Sacramento to Folsom, 1856, 

@ First orange tree planted in California, 
at Bidwell Bar, 1859. 

@ Pony Express operated from St. Joseph, 
Missouri to Sacramento, 1860-61. 

@ First transcontinental railroad built 
from Sacramento east, 1863-69. 

@ Modoc Indian War, last and one of the 
bloodiest in California, 1872-73. 
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Those Historic 
Days of ‘49! 


OTHER EARLY EVENTS IN CALIFORNIA 


By HARRY C. PETERSON 


Curator of Sutter Fort, Sacramento, California 


for the interior, following the un- 
charted course of the Sacramento 
River. Friendly Indians guided him 
to the American River, close to the 
present site of Sacramento, August 
12, 1839. 

With his white companions and 
Kanakas he began at once the erection 
of an adobe house, roofed with tules. 
Indians were many and murderous. A 
protecting wall of adobe was erected 
around the house. Small cannon were 
mounted. Sutter’s adobe became Sut- 
ter Fort. A few lessons with powder 
and ball, followed by generous, cordial 
treatment, soon made lasting friends 
of the Red Men. 

The immense land grant given Sut- 
ter by Governor Alvarado was rapidly 
put to use as grazing and wheat land. 
Soon Sutter’s great progress turned 
his jeering critics into envious friends. 
He was successful therefore they 
flocked to his locality, and settled on 
his lands. He held no resentment. All 
were welcome. There was room for 
everyone. His hospitality and genial- 
ity soon made Sutter Fort famous 
from coast to coast. Noted visitors to 
California made the slow, tedious trip 
up from San Francisco just to meet 
the Captain. General Fremont and 
Kit Carson came. They needed many 
horses and equipment. Sutter gave 
them freely. 

The Russian governor came down 
from Sitka. When he left he carried 
$35,000 in cash with him. Sutter had 
bought Fort Ross and the Bodega 
holdings of Russia on the coast of 
Sonoma County. He was now rich. 
His was the greatest trading post in 
the West. It became crowded, so in 
1844 the Captain started Sutterviile, 
three miles below the Fort. Several 
houses were erected, including the first 
brick house in California. But the set- 
tlers persisted in staying near the 
Fort, for there was the gathering 
place for all. 

Sutter employed several hundred 
men. Ceaseless labor, keen judgment 
and good will had by 1847, brought 


him to the pinnacle of wealth and 


~~ 
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On the Overland Trail to California. 





J Street in 


Sutter Fort in 1846. 


fame. H. H. Bancroft reported at the 
height of Sutter’s prosperity: “Sutter 
owns 12,000 cattle, 2,000 horses and 
mules, from 10,000 to 15,000 sheep 
and 1,000 hogs.” He had a vast acre- 
age of wheat running as high as 114 
bushels to the acre. His mercantile 
business exceeded any other on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Argonauts of the covered wagon 
trains heard of Sutter Fort and looked 
to it as their California destination. 
Entering the state through mountain 
passes to north, east and south they 
made the Fort their first stop and their 
supply center. Not all who started 
survived the perils of the trip to the 
land of promise. Such a one was the 
famous Donner party, many of whom 
lost their lives from starvation when 
they were snowed in at Donner Sum- 
mit in the winter of 1846-47. The 
party, which started from Illinois, 
consisted of twenty-two men, twelve 
women and forty-seven children, seven 
of whom were nursing babies. Relief 
parties from Sutter Fort finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the snows 
in February, 1847, to rescue five men, 
eight women and thirty-two children 
who still survived. And just in time, 


the Fifties. 


as all they had left to subsist upon 
were the hides of their cattle. 

Sawed lumber for the growing com- 
munity became a necessity. Sutter 
sent James W. Marshall scouting for 
a good mill location. On the South 
Fork of the American River (at Colo- 
ma) Marshall found ideal conditions. 
Water and timber were available, 
thousands of deer and antelope roamed 
the hills and wild game was abundant. 
Marshall arranged with Sutter for 
helpers. Logs were felled, cabins 
erected, the mill frame started and the 
mill race dug out. 


Gold! 


January 24, 1848! On that day 
occurred the event that startled the 
whole civilized world. Two hundred 
yards below the mill, James W. Mar- 
shall picked up the first flakes of pure 
gold. Untold wealth was in sight on 
their own land. Sutter and Marshall 
pooled their interest. They would work 
their holdings quietly and bank the 
output. But it was not a secret long. 
Exultantly rang the wild cry around 
the earth, “Gold has been discovered 
in California!” 

From all points they came, the rich, 
the poor, the saint and the sinner. But 
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Sutter Fort Today. 


one thought pervaded the whole ex- 
cited, irresponsible, gold-maddened 
mob, “Gold, Gold! then back to home 
and the kiddies!” The gold under foot 
was spurned in the insane desire to 
reach richer fields. Over night almost 
Sutter’s men deserted him. When from 
$40.00 to $1,800.00 could be washed 
out with a pan in a day, there was no 
attraction in $40.00 per month as a 
ranch hand. They laughed in derision 
at Sutter, they stole his stock, his pro- 
visions, tools and wagons, destroyed 
his grain and pillaged everything ac- 
cessible. His $25,000 mill was a total 
loss to him, his grain remained un- 
threshed, the hides were left to rot 
in his tannery, even his mill stones 
were stolen. The gold hysteria knew 
no law nor restraint in that first mad 
rush. Towns became known and named 
from their most prominent vices or 
crimes. Whiskey Diggings, Slug 
Gulch, You Bet, and Wild Yankee 
Diggings told their own story. One 
place became so prosperous and law- 
less that they hung law breakers first 
singly, then in pairs; so they named 
the settlement Hangtown (now Placer- 
ville). 

In desperation Sutter yielded to the 
pleas of the few Indians remaining 





SveTERa li 


James W. Marshall and Sutter Mill 





Hangtown—now Placerville—in the 





Connecting the East and West by rail at Promontory Point, 


Utah, May 10, 1869. 


at the Fort, loaded up a few wagons 
with supplies and went to Mormon 
Island. Crowded out there, he went 
far inland to Sutter Creek. The gam- 
blers and grog shops followed close 
on his heels. His Indians became 
drunkards and did nothing. Sutter be- 
came disgusted and discouraged. The 
discovery of gold on his own property 
by his own man had pauperized the 
greatest promoter for its good that 
California had ever possessed. He re- 
tired to Hock Farm on the river, and 
later went East, where he died, a poor 
man, 

In the meantime the Fort was flour- 
ishing. An immense business was 


created by the demands of the miners. 





Driving the Golden Spike. 


early Fifties. 


Old Chinese 


In 1849 the upper 
story of the central 
building (still stand- 
ing) was used as a 
lodging house. The front room be- 
low was used for drinking and gambl- 
ing, with the bar open twenty-four 
hours a day. Drinks were fifty cents 
or a pinch of gold dust. Only bar- 
keepers with large hands were em 
ployed. Board was $200.00 per month; 
$64.00 shod a horse. The teamster got 
$300.00 a month and board. Freight 
from the Fort to Coloma (at present 
a two-hour auto drive) cost $2,000.00 
per ton. As the supplies had to come 
from San Francisco, the river front 
soon began to build up around the 
landing places. So began the present 
Sacramento. 

The story of Sacramento is but the 
continuation of the story of Sutter 





One of the first transcontinental engines. 
Pacific Station—Sacramento. 
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Now at the Southern 





Coloma today. 


store as it appears at 
Fort. The first survey was made in 
1848 by Captain Wm. H. Warner, 
U. S. A. In 1849 the citizens of the 
new town celebrated the Fourth of 
July in a grove of oak trees where the 
capitol now stands. Three months be- 
fore that not over one hundred and 
fifty people were in the place. Every- 
one else was in the mines. But those 
who remained became rich. Goods 
realized 200 per cent profit. Clerks re- 
ceived $500 per month. Miners 
brought their nuggets to town in little 
salt sacks, yeast cans or old socks. 
Scales were inaccurate and seldom in 
favor of the miner. A “pinch of gold” 
varied greatly, but it was plentiful 
and no one cared. Gambling houses 
flourished by scores. By 1850 the great 
rush was at its height. Hotels, of 
rough boards, canvas and sheet iron, 


(Turn to page 191) 
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Get In - Kiwanian - Get Inf 


A story of a wide land, full of 
most interesting attractions to be 
seen en route to the Los Angeles 
Convention, by one who knows 
this country. 


aie EN HUNDRED 


words to cover a story of the South- 
west District of Kiwanis! That is 
the Editor’s orders—and we better 
get going! 

The Southwest District is a wide 
land! Far apart are the towns in 
the three states of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Texas that are large 
enough, and alive enough, to support 
the seventeen clubs making up the 
district, with a total membership of 
593. The largest club is the one at 
El Paso, with a membership of 82. 
The smallest is Springer, New 
Mexico, with 11. But what this dis- 
trict lacks in membership it makes up 
in square miles of territory, and ergs 
of Kiwanis enthusiasm! 

When the Clovis club, on _ the 
eastern edge of New Mexico, wants 
to have an inter-club meeting with 
Phoenix, Arizona, on the western 
edge of the district, it is only neces- 
sary for them to travel a trifle of 767 
miles. And when Raton on _ the 
north yearns for the companionship 


Along about the first of June when the warm 
days bring whisper of camps and tents and the 
open road. 


By CAREY HOLBROOK 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico 








A mighty land of mountain and mesa lies before us. 


of their brothers at Douglas, Ari- 
zona, on the south, they have before 
them a journey of 639 miles. Al- 
though Douglas, being on the border, 
the miles leading to it are shorter! 

Either Raton or Clovis can visit 
the Kansas City, Missouri, club in 
less miles than they can visit the 
clubs in their own district. And 
Lieutenant-Governor Shelton Dowell, 
who lives at Douglas, can visit the 
Los Angeles, California, club, quicker, 
and in less miles than he can go to 
Raton or Clovis. 


Raton, New Mexico, the Northern 
outpost of the Southwest District, is 
1140 miles from the convention city 
of Los Angeles according to Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John Q. Thaxton, 
who calls Raton “home.” If you want 
to ride over this stretch with us, get 
in—Kiwanian—get in, we still have 
1247 words to take you there! 

Ahead of us is a mighty land of 
mountain and mesa filled with start- 
ling contrasts. Ancient Indian pueb- 
los sleep along that route, and the 
drab outline of those mud-walled 
villages fades into the distance as the 
humming wheels carry  us_ into 
bustling cities. Barren mesa _ rubs 
elbows with green alfalfa fields. The 
frowning ramparts of bleak moun- 
tains look down upon orchard and 
garden, and on the way the traveler 
may shiver in a snow drift, and, a 
few hours later gather roses in the 
balmy air of an almost tropical land. 


Sweeping out of Raton the highway 
carries us to Las Vegas, a cow-town 
where the boys on the ranches still 
cling to the wide hat and jingling 
spurs. Down through the canyons 
the road runs, crossing rushing trout 
streams on its way, to bring up in the 
ancient city of Santa Fe, along whose 
winding streets go crawling caravans 
of laden burros, bringing firewood 
from the mountains. Here is located 
the State Capitol of New Mexico, 
where a law maker is just as liable 
to start his speech with, “Senoras, 
Caballeros, y otros amigos,” as the 
common English salutation of Ladies 
and Gentlemen. It makes no dif- 
ference whether Spanish or English 








Many streams invite the fisherman. Cool, shady 
places, far away from the roar of the cities—where 
you get a new grip on yourself. 








Where the boys on the ranches still 

hats and jingling spurs. 

is used as an interpreter stands be- 
And the printed 
copy of all laws passed is done in 


side each speaker. 


both languages. 

Seven thousand feet the air 
the city of Sante Fe, and moving 
swiftly downward the road drops over 
La Bajada hill, and swings into a flat 


in is 


mesa that skirts the Rio Grande. 
Brown and barren is this stretch 
until it drops into a green valley, 


passes through Bernalillo, and brings 
the wayfarer into Albuquerque, the 
the whose 
population is either twenty-five thou- 


largest city in state, 
sand, or thirty-five thouand, depend- 
ing upon who furnishes the figures. 


Around Albuquerque within a radius 


of forty or fifty miles are many 
Indian pueblos. 
From Albuquerque we have 890 


miles to go, and packed into that 
stretch Southern New Mexico, 
the glamorous border towns of Texas 
and Arizona, the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California, and Los Angeles 
Friends, whose city limits jostle the 


lies 





Swinging West, our spinning wheels will speed 
us over a magic mountain. 


cling to wide 


Entrance to ceremonial Kiva in a land of con- 
tinual surprises. 
Arizona line. Let’s push along, for 


words are precious! 

Sweeping southward out of Albu- 
querque and for many miles follow- 
ing the course of the Rio Grande 
goes U. S. Highway 85 the oldest 
road in America! Along this trail 
went the men of Spain in search 
of the famed cities of Cibola. El 
Camino Real—the King’s highway, 
they called it in 1593, and along 
toward what is now the central part 


of New Mexico it was known as 
“Jornado del Muerto” the journey 
of the dead! 

Right past Elephant Butte dam 


this highway runs, which mammoth 
project blocks the flow of the Rio 
Grande and forms the largest arti- 
ficial lake in the United States, 


peevoanavanonenenngeeneneenasnnt itt! 


Carey Holbrook is a newspaper man, 
with the Health City Sun. It is his regret 
and our regret that space limitations pre- 
vent publishing more pictures and descrip- 
tion.—Editor. 
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Totem Poles in the King’s Throne Room 


in Carlsbad Cavern. 


whose waters are used for irrigating 
a valley stretching into the Republic 
of Mexico. Through Las Cruces it 
goes, where  Lieutenant- Governor 
Hugh Milton lives and thrives, and 
on into El Paso. El the 
Gateway of the North, across whose 
International bridge flows the prod- 
ucts of our sister Republic on the 
south. 

Westward out of El Paso toward 
the convention city of Los Angeles, 
whether the traveler goes by rail or 
road, his route will take him through 
a land of continual surprises. 

Within the borders of the 
west District in Arizona 
Kiwanis clubs—Bisbee, Douglas, Clark- 


Paso 


South- 
are Six 


dale-Verde, Phoenix, Prescott and 
Tucson, and surrounding them is 
a land of natural wonders headed 
by the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the mightiest crack in the 
earth known to man. This is the 


land of the Painted Desert and the 
Petrified Forest. Here is the famed 
(Turn to page 192) 





The wayfarer may bask in the sunshine of an 
almost tropical land. 
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INTERNATIONAL 






Secretary's Desk 








HE annual conventions of Kiwanis International are 

still intended for all clubs and for all Kiwanians. 

While under the new zoning plan the convention each 
year is to be held in one of the five zones in rotation, 
nevertheless the attendance and representation at the con- 
vention is in no sense limited to the clubs and members 
from the one zone in which the convention is held. 

Some of our members, however, have come to hold a 
misconception of the scope of our conventions under the 
new zone plan. Because the convention is held each year 
in a different zone they have the wrong impression that 
the attendance at each of the conventions is limited to 
those within the zone wherein the convention is held. This 
is not the case nor has it ever been suggested. 

What has been referred to as the zone plan for conven- 
tions was adopted solely from the standpoint of having 
the International convention in an orderly way held in 
different sections of our International field so that the 
convention once every five years will be located in the 
region of a certain group of clubs. In the cycle of each 
five years the convention, under this plan, will have been 
held in the main sections of our International field and so 
the influence of Kiwanis resulting from a convention will 
have been spread throughout all regions. 

The clubs and the Kiwanians in the zone within which 
a convention is held are the nearest in distance to the 
convention of that year and the convention will not be 
as near again for a period of five years when the conven- 
tion will again be held somewhere in the same zone. This 
certainly gives to the clubs and members of such a zone 
a peculiar opportunity to have a large number of the mem- 
bers attend the convention and so to have a larger share 
in the values of an International convention. But it like- 
wise places a larger responsibility upon the clubs to be 
represented at such a convention and to have as large a 
number of their members present as possible. It is for this 
reason that representation at a convention is obligatory 
upon the clubs of the zone in which the convention is 
located. 


On the other hand, each convention is open to all clubs 
and all Kiwanians. So far as possible clubs should be 
represented at each convention in order to share in the 
fellowship, education and inspiration that come only 
from International conventions, and also in order to share 
through their delegates in the responsibilities of the con- 
vention for action on matters coming before the conven- 
tion and especially the election of officers for the next 
administrative year. 

For Kiwanis, because of its peculiar character as an 
organization, an annual convention at which as many 
clubs as possible are represented and where as many 
Kiwanians as possible are gathered is essential. Only 
through such a general convention can the true unity of 
the organization be maintained. It is the only meeting 
which is attended by representatives from over the entire 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS FOR ALL 


International field in a manner to create a sense of solidar- 
ity and unity. Only by such a convention likewise can a 
proper understanding of the character of Kiwanis Inter- 
national be maintained and the true codperative relations 
between clubs and districts and the International organi- 
zation be fostered. 

Kiwanis likewise as an organization of service and 
leadership requires such an annual convention with broad 
representation as a means of creating morale and en- 
thusiasm and generating the essential dynamic to carry 
on activities in response to the purposes and objectives of 
our organization. From this annual convention Kiwanians 
return to their home clubs inspired to greater devotion 
to the ideals and programs of Kiwanis and more em- 
powered to achieve for the betterment of their com- 
munities. 

Those leaders and members who have had the privilege 
of attending some of our annual conventions appreciate 
their essential contribution to the esprit de corps and 
motivation of an organization of the type of Kiwanis. 
The lack of such a convention would mean the loss of this 
spirit of unity and power which has so finely characterized 
Kiwanis down through the years. 

Next June the annual convention will be held in Los 
Angeles, June 25-29. This convention is the first to be 
held under the zone plan and therefore is located in what 
is known as Zone No. 1. Clubs in that section have not 
had an International convention as close to them since 
the one at Seattle in 1928. The convention will not again 
be held in Zone 1 until it has been held in Zones 2, 3, 4 
and 5, and that means that the next convention in Zone 
1 will not occur until 1938. 

But all clubs and Kiwanians in Zones 2 to 5 should 
not forget that the Los Angeles Convention is planned 
for them and not only for those in Zone 1. The Los 
Angeles Kiwanians are earnestly and enthusiastically 
working on plans for a convention which promises excep- 
tional fellowship, education and inspiration, and no one 
who can attend should fail to do so, even those at the 
greatest distance. The location of the convention this 
year gives a wonderful opportunity for vacation trips and 
tours to many of nature’s beauty spots in Canada and the 
United States. Therefore, there is every reason for even 
the most distant Kiwanian planning to make the trip to 
Los Angeles. 

It is hoped that an unusually large number will share 
in the good things being prepared by the Los Angeles 
hosts at this exceptional convention. 

Let every Kiwanian possible go—‘‘Westward to Los 
Angeles—United in Kiwanis.” 


We 
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What Child Labor M 





“7 OME OF THE 
ugliest aspects of child labor law are 
being accentuated as a by- 
product of the Worth- 
while jobs have nearly disappeared, 
and working conditions and pay are 
largely demoralized. 


cruelly 
depression. 


Each year since 1929 the percen- 
tage of child workers employed on 
work permits under regulated condi- 
tions of work has decreased, but the 
percentage turning toward occupa- 
tions not covered by the child labor 
of work where regula- 
as street 
domestic delivery 
work and tenement home 
work has increased. The boy or girl 
who would a few years ago have been 
receiving apprenticeship training is 
likely now to be found running 
monotonous, al- 


law, or types 
tion is less effective, such 
trading, service, 


for stores, 


more 
errands or doing 
though possibly dangerous, work in a 
During the decade, the 
number of apprentices under 16 
decreased by approximately 80 per 
cent; the number under 18 years by 
more than 60 per cent. Meanwhile 
the number of 16 and 17-year-old 


sweat shop. 


workers in the clothing industry 
increased by 123 per cent in Con- 
necticut, 283 per cent in Rhode 


Island, 21 per cent in New Jersey, 
62 per cent in Pennsylvania, and 
per cent in Massachusetts. 

Factory inspectors in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania during 1932 re- 
ported establishments where as many 
as one-fifth of all the workers were 
children of 15 years or younger 
Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania came reports of expe- 
rienced workers in many shirt fac- 
tories and other garment shops paid 
from $3 to $5 a week; of “beginners” 
receiving from $2 down to nothing at 
all for a week's work, and in some 
instances being discharged when the 


From 


learning period was over; of girls 
remaining on hand day after day on 
pain of losing their “jobs” for the 


sake of an occasional hour’s work, 
and receiving perhaps 30 to 40 cents 
at the end of the week. At the same 
time working hours have been length- 
ened until girls and women are 


to 60 hours a 
instances from 
with 


working not only 51 
week, but in extreme 
72 to 80 hours alternating 
periods of complete idleness. 


Advocating 16 Years Minimum Age 
What can be done to bring such 
disgraceful conditions under control? 
The labor commissioners of a num- 
ber of industrial states most acutely 
affected, out of their first hand expe- 
rience, are advocating such measures 
as making 16 years the minimum age 
establishing mini- 
mum wage with effective 
powers to prevent the employment of 


for employment, 
boards 


minors at starvation wages and reduc- 
ing the number of working hours and 
prohibiting night work for women 
They have the support 
labor and 
Reputable 
manufacturers, who prefer to main- 


and minors. 


of many progressive civic, 
. 5 


women’s organizations. 
tain fair conditions of work and pay, 
find themselves 

increasing disadvantage 
when competitors can turn out goods 
with the labor costs practically elimi- 
welcome 


but who operating 


under an 


individually would 
Why 
organizations support 


nated, 
such 

manufacturers’ 
these measures designed to stabilize 


measures. should not 
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conditions of labor as a basis of de- 
cency and fairness? 

The movement to establish 16 years 
as the earliest age at which children 
may leave school for work has the 
endorsement of President Roosevelt, 
who has declared himself in favor of 
keeping children under 16 years of 
age in school. It also figures as part 
of the unemployment relief program 
drawn up by Senator Wagner, who 
advocates replacing children under 16 
in industry by unemployed adults. 

Impetus to the 16-year minimum 
campaign came through a Conference 
on Present-Day Child Labor Prob- 


lems called in Washington, D. C., 
during December by the Federal 


Children’s Bureau. This conference 
was attended by representatives of 
80 Child Welfare organizations and 
federal and state labor officials, who 
discussed at length the vocational 
unsuitability of most of the jobs now 
open to children, the exploitation of 
young workers in sweat shops under 
unsanitary working conditions, with 
wretched pay and long working hours, 
the unwisdom of allowing boys and 
girls to work while unemployed adults 
swamp the labor market, and the 
difficulty of maintaining school budg- 


(Turn to page 188) 








In a garment factory. 
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Last autumn I had the pleasure of attending the Florida 
District Convention at Bradenton. At the close of the 
convention, we went down to Sarasota to do some fishing 
before we came home. Incidentally, we found living so 
cheap that we almost became permanent residents. 

One day Jules Brazil and I were out on one of the 
numerous bridges connecting the various keys which 
separate Sarasota Bay from the Gulf. We had been 
casting plugs, hoping to lure mackerel, trout or blue fish 
in out of the wet. Either our wooden minnows, the tide 
or the technique was wrong, for we had little success. 

We stopped fishing and began to watch the cormorants, 
pelicans and gulls that were making a much better job 
of it than we had. While we were idling on the bridge, 
there came to the railing near us a couple of typical 
Florida darkie fishermen. Each was armed with a long 
cane pole and had a tin can full of small fiddler crabs. 

They were after sheepshead. They would impale a 
wildly kicking fiddler on a hook and lower it down close 
to one of the piers where the sheepshead feed on the bar- 
nacles. According to local authorities, you can thus 
catch sheepshead if you jerk just a second before they 
bite. It is too late afterwards. Few white men ever 
acquire the knack. 

The sheepshead were also relucant that day, and Jules 
and I listened to the steady line of chatter between the two 
darkies. The older man had the floor. 

“Ol Uncle Jim was tellin’ me ’bout a couple of niggers 
‘at went coon huntin’ down by Midnight Pass,” he said. 
“*Bout eleven o'clock the hounds treed a coon. When 
them two niggers got to the coon tree, it was a big cypress, 
and you know how thick them trees is at the butt. They 
was too lazy to chop it down and one fool nigger said 
he would clim’ the tree and catch the coon. So he clim’ 
the tree and the other nigger held the pine torch for him 
to flash the coon’s eyes. 

“After while the tree climbin’ nigger got so fur up the 
tree that the nigger on the ground couldn’t see him. 
Then he heard a turrible to-do up in the tree. There was 
spittin’ and yellin’ and fightin’. At last he yell up to the 
other nigger, ‘Jim, want me to come up and help you 
ketch him?’ Tere was some more spittin’ and fightin’ 
and then the nigger up the tree yelled down, ‘Lord, no, 
but I shore wish you'd come up here and he’p me turn ’im 
loose!’ ” 

While the two darkies were laughing in the mellow 
tones wich only darkies have, and Jules and I were 
chuckling at the story, there was a sudden commotion. 
The story teller’s pole bent almost double, then broke in 
half, leaving him with a yard of the stump in his hand. 
The broken end fell into the water and went swiftly out 
Big Pass into the Gulf of Mexico, leaving a rippling wake 
behind it. Some huge jew fish, shark or barn door like 
whip ray had taken the fiddler and the darkie had as 
much chance to land it as if his line had hooked a sub- 
marine. 

“Did you get a bite, Henry?” asked the other darkie in 

derision. 
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“Did I get a bite?” exclaimed Henry, watching the 
rapid disappearance of two-thirds of his bamboo pole. 

“You shore had bad luck,” sympathized his friend. 

“Nigger I didn’t have bad luck. I jist had too much 
good luck!” replied Henry, looking ruefully at the stub 
of a pole in his hand. 

A moment ago I was recalling the scene and the dia- 
logue and chuckling at it in retrospect. As I turned the 
story and the incident over in my mind, it came to me 
that we might all learn a lesson from Henry’s philosophy. 

Half a dozen years ago we were all lolling in the 
shade of the money tree. We could reach out and shake 
it and the dollars would rain down like autumn leaves. 

We gathered up the yellow backs and did we go out and 
buy things? History answers that we did! The old 
house wasn’t good enough for us. We sold her and went 
out into a fashionable subdivision and bought us a bigger 
one with pretty lavender porcelain bath tubs, and all sorts 
of gadgets in the way of butler’s pantries and built-in 
breakfast nooks. Then we furnished it high, wide and 
handsome. 

We didn’t have enough money to pay for it all at once, 
but a mortgage fixed that. Then the money tree stopped 
shedding. 

Then the mortgage came due, the banker would not 
loan and the holder of the mortgage would not renew. It 
wasn’t that we needed help to catch our coon. What we 
needed was some one to help us turn the thing loose! 

When the money tree was so full of leaves, we also 
went out and bought a fine big car. How that boat did 
purr when we speeded her up to sixty and seventy miles 
an hour. That was our speed those days, too! 

The automobile men were smart and their deferred pay- 
ments had to be squared inside of a year, so we got the 
car paid for before the money tree had finished shedding. 
Then we realized that it took a gallon of gas to run the 
big car ten miles, the upholstery was beginning to look 
shabby and she needed repainting. The tires were down 
to the fabric and those big tires ran into more cash than 
we could afford after the money tree had shed its leaves. 

We decided to trade her in on a smaller car, but we 
found to our amazement that the trade in value was not 
ten percent of the original cost. 

It wasn’t that we had had bad luck. It was just that 
a few year before we had had too much good luck. We 
had caught a fish so big that we couldn’t hold on to it. 

What was true of the house and the automobile was 
true of a dozen different things in which we put our easy 
money. ‘The stock market, country places, motor boats 
and what bought we! As Henry gazed ruefully at the 
broken fishing pole in his hand, so many of us are gazing 
ruefully at the things we bought and cannot hold on to. 

But how much happier we would be if instead of sit- 
ting around bewailing our hard luck we would just realize 
that we haven’t had hard luck at all. We are simply the 
victims of too much good luck. 

It was a lot of fun while we had ’em hooked, though, 
wasn’t it? 





The Story of Yuma 


OWN IN ARIZONA 
near the mouth of the Colorado River, 
adjacent to California and a few miles 
from Mexico, is located Yuma. In 
this city of Yuma there is located a 
Kiwanis club and in the city also there 
are men and women who love their 
city and who are proud of it and who 
are willing to work and sacrifice and 
give of their time and talents to make 
of it a better place in which to live. 

So far there is nothing unusual 
about this story. There are many 
towns in many parts of the country 
where there are Kiwanis clubs and 
where loyal citizens live and work and 
thrive. There are, however, many Ki- 
wanis clubs struggling along against 
what they consider a most insur- 
mountable odds. There even are clubs 
that have considered ceasing opera- 
tions because of these odds. They did 
not quite see how they could fight 
against the economic situation, how 
they could retain their membership 
and keep their members interested 
and active. 

This thing they call the “depres- 
sion” has been felt in Yuma, of course, 
for this is an agricultural community. 
Since July 21, 1930, there have been 
five bank failures, four in the city 
proper and one in the trade territory. 
The Yuma club suffered as an organi- 
zation from these failures to the tune 
of $850.00 of their actual club funds. 
Just to prove that they had lots of 
luck and most of it was bad, on a 
Saturday night they deposited into 
the then operating bank $224.00, the 
receipts from a divisional banquet. In 
this division the banquet fund is sepa- 
rate and distinct with the host club 
(in this case, Yuma) responsible. On 
Monday morning the bank did not 
open. 

At a time when there was just one 
bank left, the Yuma club decided it 
would be a public spirited thing to 
prevent what it appeared was going 
to be a run on that bank. They urged 
all citizens to deposit rather than 
withdraw. When a Kiwanian had 
$10.00 he made at least two deposits 
of that $10.00 so that he might help 
keep the deposit window as busy as 
the withdrawal window. The club 
stopped the run, but a few months 
later, because of difficulties in its other 


branches in other cities, the bank blew 
up and with it, of course, a lot of 
community confidence. The Kiwanis 
club was criticized a bit, but the 
members of the club lost their funds 
and, of course, the club treasury was 
again depleted. The community soon 
realized, however, that the Kiwanis 
club had tried to do the right thing 
and that their plans were constructive. 
The community has given the club its 
whole-hearted support ever since. 
Another bank has been started and 
things are looking a whole lot better. 

What do the members of the Yuma 
club use for money? They meet reg- 
ularly and their attendance is good. 
The price of the luncheon is 50 cents 
and they meet at the Valley Cafe. 
Secretary Eastlick figured out a little 
plan whereby the members turned in 
sealed envelopes at each meeting. 
These envelopes were numbered and 
no one but the secretary and the in- 
dividual knew what was in the en- 
velope. No questions are asked and 
none are expected. Enough money 
comes in to take care of things as 
they go along. Yuma, by the way, 
had a delegate to the district conven- 
tion at San Francisco (Yuma County, 
Arizona, is a part of the California- 
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Nevada District because of its 
geographical location). 
A club must have activities. How 


could Yuma raise money to do things? 
They worked out a “Queen of the 
Witches” plan for Hallowe’en. They 
sold to most of the merchants votes 
at two cents a hundred. The mer- 
chants were glad to pay two cents for 
a dollar’s worth of business. Local 
organizations, fraternal and others, 
put their “Queens” in nomination 
and the thing was a success. More 
than $300.00 was raised and everyone 
was satisfied, particularly the mer- 
chants who paid for this business. 
Whether this is a big town or small 
town proposition is not important. 
The club needed money and went out 
and got it. 

Does the club take on general activ- 
ities? They have for years been put- 
ting on an annual flower show and 
this last year it was better than ever. 
They have a charity fund and when 
there is no money in the fund they 
use produce. The club works diligently 
with the Boy Scouts and a couple of 
years ago they decided to put a young 
chap through the University of Ari- 
zona. This year the boy came to the 

(Turn to page 189) 











Annual Flower Show at Yuma. 








Ie gets better each year. 
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Over 14,000 Seattle Children Benefit! 


A drive for clothing and shoes for 
needy children, conducted by the 
five Kiwanis clubs of Seattle brings 
astounding results. 


ORE than 40,000 articles of 
clothing and 10,000 pairs of 
shoes furnished to more 

than 14,000 needy school children! 
Such is the result of a carefully 
planned and energetically conducted 
drive on the part of the five Kiwanis 
clubs of Seattle, comprising the clubs 
of Seattle, Ballard, North Central, 
University and West Seattle. 

“The sympathetic interest with 
which you grasped the problems and 
the hard, trying work that your mem- 
bers gave to the task necessary to 
its accomplishment, should add one 
more bright star to the already 
crowded field of duties well and truly 
done by Kiwanis.” So writes W. C. 
Bickford, General Manager of the 
King County Emergency Relief, to 
the Kiwanians of Seattle. 

This, then, is the story of an ac- 
tivity which was the result of an 
urgent need, not developed because 
someone had a favorite hobby that 
needed exercising and not one that 
was fostered to create a program for 
a group of men to follow. 

Three years of business stagnation 
with the resultant loss of employ- 
ment and_ reduction of income 
brought on a survey that disclosed 
the fact that thousands of children 
would be unable to attend scl.ool be- 
cause of lack of clothing. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations urged 
that the county relief organization 
provide the necessary clothing. The 
county was unable to do so. In 
August, 1932, Colonel Bickford ex- 
plained the necessity to Pere. S. 
Biown, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Seattle, last year urging that 
Kiwanis accept the responsibility, em- 
phasizing that Kiwanis had the man 
power and prestige necessary to de- 
velop such a program. A meeting was 
held, attended by representatives of 
various organizations including Scott 
Reaney of West Seattle; Austin 
Mitchell of Ballard; Joseph Daniels 


By JAMES M. GILMAN 


Chairman, Under-Privileged Child Committee 


of University; Milton Kalfus of 
North Central and Perc. Brown. 

From this meeting came the plan 
that Kiwanis clubs would do the col- 
lecting and King County would do 
the distributing through its establish- 
ed agencies. The campaign included 
four big jobs. 

1. Getting the message of the 
need across to the public. 

2. Collection of shoes and cloth- 
ing. 

3. Reconditioning of all supplies. 

4. Distribution to needy children. 

The first necessity was to broad- 
cast the appeal to every home and 
every individual. All available facts 
were gathered. It was recognized 
that to tackle the job and satisfy the 
full demand when everyone was 
already clamoring for some assistance, 
was setting a new record in ambitious 
work. To put it very briefly, a 
super-charge publicity campaign was 
accomplished. A professional pub- 
licity counsellor was engaged at a 
nominal salary. The four newspapers 
and all the community papers co- 
éperated. More than two full pages 
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“And don’t think my pals don’t appreciate all this. 


Kiwanis Club of Seattle 


of space was secured. Seven radio 
stations gave generously of their 
time. Speakers were arranged for, 
talks were prepared, all facts given 
out widely. One hundred and two 
radio talks were made to the amount 
of eight hours and_ twenty-six 
minutes. This would equal 40 “Amos 
and Andy” programs. In addition 
to this 253 special station announce- 
ments were made, which accounted 
for more hours, and at regular rates 
the contribution of these radio sta- 
tions amounted to $2,730.75. Six 
hundred and seventy-five letters were 
sent out to organizations and indi- 
viduals. The story of the broadcast- 
ing of the appeal is one of exceptional 
community service. 


Collection 


It was arranged with the Fire and 
Police Departments to have fire and 
police stations as depositories. It 
wasn’t long before these stations were 
piled high with contributions and it 
taxed the efforts of the relief organ- 
ization to keep them cleared. It 
developed that there were many who 

(Turn to page 189) 








Imagine! Enough for more than 


14,000 small fellers and girls like these!” 
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The Home Town 
Mr. Smith the dentist owes Mr. 
~} Jones the grocer fifty dollars. Mr. 
Jones owes Mr. Brown the gasoline 
od man fifty dollars. Mr. Brown owes 


, J | Mr. Smith the dentist fifty dollars. 


_ wr. 7 It looks easy for all hands, doesn’t 


it? Mr. Smith pays Mr. Jones the 
fifty, Mr. Jones pays Mr. Brown the fifty, Mr. Brown 
hands it back to Mr. Smith and all bills are settled and 
Mr. Smith has his money back again. 

But it doesn’t work out that way. When Smith pays 
the fifty to Jones the grocer, Jones has to send twenty of 
it out of town to settle a bill he owes the wholesaler. He 
thus has only thirty to pay Brown the gasoline man. 
Brown has to send twenty to the parent gasoline company 
out of town, so when the oniginal fifty gets back to Mr. 
This ten he has to send 
out of town for dental supplies. The triple debt is only 
partially paid, and the entire fifty has gone out of town. 

If local business and professional men deal only with 
each other and get no new, outside money into town, the 
a year and every man in debt be- 


Smith, it is only ten on account. 


town will be broke in 
sides. 

For the prosperity of any town, outside money must be 
brought in to replenish the money sent out of town to buy 
the things the town does not produce. These are simple 
facts known to all but considered by few. 

We call attention to them because summer comes on 
apace. In the summer it seems that half the population 
of this continent is on wheels. The automobile carries 
thousands into the small towns where Kiwanis functions 
at its very best. These towns are in the mountains, on 
the rivers, lakes and seashore. They have a steady stream 
of outside people pouring into them a steady stream 
of outside dollars. This outside money is almost entirely 
profit. Few towns advertise for it, seek it or cultivate 
the people spending it. 

It is unfortunately true that not all these towns seem 
to realize the importance of these outside replenishing 
dollars, and have a hostile attitude towards these visitors. 

There is no more important work for any Kiwanis club 
located in a town which has summer visitors, than to edu- 
cate the local public in the importance of being helpful, 
courteous and friendly to these outsiders who are spend- 
ing their money locally. 

The gasoline station and the hot dog stand, the hotel 
and the postcard place, the drug store and the haber- 
dasher, the restaurant and the movie profit directly from 
these visitors. But the important thing is to teach the 


people of the community the simple lesson that this out- 
side money coming in is of benefit to the whole community 
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because it is new money to replenish the old money sent 
out of town for the things it does not produce. 
Educational meetings and publicity along these gen- 
eral lines will do much to change the mental attitude of 
the citizens towards the stranger within their gates, and 
make his stay more pleasant and his return more certain. 


6 IC" 


A saxophone duet reminds us that it is well to kill 
two birds with one stone. 


Under-Privileged Fishworm Legislation 


sion We cannot help but wonder if 
at SPT the under-privileged child work 
rs done by the Kiwanis clubs in the 
fine old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is not beginning to show 
in the legislation of that state. 

; : , Press dispatches tell of a bill intro- 
duce in the le alata there requiring that non-residents 
have a permit before they are allowed to dig fishworms. 

We are for this bill. The bull head, the horned sucker, 
the shiner, the goggle-eyed perch, the sun perch and 
other fish of the mill pond and brook are epicures. Small 
in size though they are, they are particular about their 
diet, and angle worms are their particular tidbit. 

Only the Boy Scouts vie with brook fishing to keep boys 
out of mischief during vacation time. There is no better 
training in patience, in meditation, in sportsmanship, 
than for a small boy to sit under a sycamore tree holding 
on to the end of a fish pole with a wriggling angle worm 
attached. 

Angle worms are essentially the bait for the small 
brook fish, and these are especially the game of the small 
boy, so this bill takes on the complexion of legislation in 
favor of the small boy with the freckles on his nose. 

One change only we would suggest. This, however 
may develop when the bill gets into a committee of legi- 
slators who will recall their own boyhood days. It should 
not be only non-residents who are barred from digging 
angle worms. Angle worms are a natural resource which 
should be conserved for small boys. The bill should read 
that all persons over the age of twelve require a permit 
before they are allowed to dig angle worms. 

Grown men have been known to dig angle worms and 
actually sell them to grown up fishermen. This seems 
unethical. Angle worms should never be made an article 
of commerce. In the first and last analysis they are the 
property of the barefoot boy and should be conserved for 
him for a fishing outfit which begins with a willow pole, 
continues with a five-cent fish line ornamented by a red 
and green float and equipped with two split buck shot, a 
hook and finally, as its crowning climax, an angle worm 
which writhes and twists enticingly down in those un- 
fathomed depths at least two feet below the surface of 
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that big eddy near the root of the old sycamore in Jones’ 
pasture. 

Every man who has the real interest of the under- 
privileged child at heart will rejoice in the introduction 
of this bill, cheer its onward progress and toss his hat 
high in the air when the governor signs it and it becomes 


a law. 
Cp  )) 


It is all right to kiss the bride, if one does not wait 
too long after the ceremony. 


Mark Your Calendar 


The calendar of every Kiwan- 
ian in the United States and 
Canada should have a red loop 
thrown around the dates of June 
25 to 29 inclusive, as they are 
the most important Kiwanis dates 
of 1933. 

It is then that we will meet in International Convention 
in sunny California, and have what will doubtless be the 
greatest convention ever held by the organization. 

This is proud California’s first chance to return the 
hospitality which has been extended to her by the 
Kiwanians of Canada and the states north and south and 
east, and she is determined to make it a convention long 
to be remembered. Few, if any, localities have as much 
to offer as California. Few, if any, trips have as much 
allure as has this trip to the Golden West. 

According to our new zoning plan of holding conven- 
tions, the Pacific Coast will not have another Kiwanis 
International convention for five years, and now is the 
time to visit or revisit this glorious part of the continent. 

Possible itineraries are too numerous to detail, but any 
transportation man will tell you of them and offer dozens 
of suggestions, one of which is sure to meet your wishes. 

Meet us in the Hollywood Bowl at LosAngeles and have 
the best time and be present at the best convention in our 
history. 





GNI" 


A large vocabulary and a large bank account have 
one thing in common. They may be 
acquired or just married. 


Brain Food 


/ Few people fail to realize the 
H importance of a_ well balanced 
| diet to keep the body in good con- 
dition. A well proportioned mix- 
ture of fruit, meat and vegetables 
must be stoked into the human fur- 
nace to keep up the body heat and 
maintain health. 





Most of us forget that what is true of the body is 
equally true of the mind. We cannot feed the mind a 
diet of trash and expect to get out of it anything but trashy 
thoughts. Our philosophy, our thought habits, our success 
in life, our happiness, depend on a well balanced brain 
diet, just as our bodily strength depends on a well bal- 
anced food diet. 

Most of us are busy men. Few of us have time for all 
the reading we would like to do. None of us could begin 
to read all the worthwhile literature produced in this 
book and magazine publishing age. 


But lack of time is no longer a legitimate excuse for 
the man who wants to keep abreast of the thought of the 
times and the events which are making history. There is 
never a great need which is not supplied by some forward 
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thinking man, and this need for a condensed form of cur- 
rent events and current literature is no exception. 

There are at least two good weekly publications devoted 
to the condensation of the news of the world. No man 
can afford to be without Time and Literary Digest, nor 
can he afford not to read them when he has them. They 
are unbiased and condensed records of the world’s affairs 
without which no man in any business or profession can 
hope to keep up to date with his thinking. 

What is true of these and other weeklies is equally true 
of half a dozen monthly reviews and digests. Two well 
selected monthlies of this character added to the weeklies 
will keep any man abreast of his day and time, and will 
make him a clearer thinker, a better business or profes- 
sional man, and keep him out of the rut of his own nar- 
row enterprise. 

It is difficult to think what the result of a steady brain 
diet of moving picture magazines, parlor maids’ confes- 
sion publications and wood pulp detective stories will do 
to the human mind. The brain output of such a mental 
diet could not help but be trashy. Even a furnace stoked 
with trash gives off little heat. 
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A reputation for absolute honesty has pulled thou- 
sands of men through tough spots in life. 


"Or the Survivor" 


A proud and prosperous Kiwan- 
ian passed away suddenly. He 
was at the height of a successful 
career and in most prosperous con- 
dition. The president of the club 
went to call on the widow to tender 
his sympathy and go through the 
formality of asking if there was anything he or the club 
could do. 

To his surprise and to the widow’s humiliation, there 
was much he could do. There were no immediate rela- 
tives to whom she could go, there was not as much as 
twenty dollars in the house, and she had no bank account. 
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The dead man had plenty of money in the bank and 
plenty of assets, but these were instantly tied up by his 
unexpected demise and there were no available funds for 
the innumerable emergencies which arise under such cir- 
cumstances. Nurses, doctors, medicines, funeral expenses, 
all had to be paid for, and there were no funds to meet 
these bills until after slow moving legal processes had 
been gone through with. 

Of course the Kiwanis club met the emergency 
promptly but the man who had gone would have been 
deeply humiliated had he known to what embarrassment 
he had put his widow. 

The president of the club realized that he was in 
exactly the same position and went at once to his banker 
to find a remedy. There, for the first time, he learned of 
a common procedure to meet just such a contingency. 
Every bank has numerous accounts which read “John or 
Mary Doe or the survivor.” In most cases, Mary Doe 
never uses the account. She merely appears at the bank 
and fills in a signature card. But in the event of the 
death of John, of course this cash is immediately avail- 
able for any use to which Mary Doe wishes to put it, and 
under such circumstances the uses are many. 

It is not impossible that there may be other Kiwanians 
who are as unfamiliar with this form of personal bank 
account as were the president of that Kiwanis club and 
the departed member. It would be well to talk this over 
with your banker. 
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4-H Club Work at Modesto, California 


T THE TIME 
the Kiwanis club was built in Mod- 
esto, California, the Committee on 
Agriculture was regarded as one of 
the most important committees of the 
club. Since Modesto is in an agri- 
cultural community it was expected 
that this committee would develop a 
worth-while program of coéperation 
between the club and the farmers of 
the county. 

For some time, however, the mem- 
bers of the club were unable to find a 
suitable long-time project that fitted 
the conditions existing in the com- 
munity. Several short-time activities 
were arranged, such as inviting groups 
of farmers to attend the club, co- 
éperating in county fair activities, or 
furnishing programs for Farm Bureau 
meetings. None of these were con- 
tinuous projects and when the parti- 
cular activity was completed it pro- 
vided no follow-up for future efforts. 

The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance was also trying to do something 
worth while and was equally unsuc- 
cessful in finding any project of long- 
time value. A few boys were helped 
in attending college but no definite 
plan was developed for promoting this 
activity. 





By WILLIAM H. BROOKS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Modesto; Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of California 


In January, 1928, two members of 
the club, one a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and one a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, were discussing the diffi- 
culties in finding worth-while, long- 
time projects. Mention was made of 
an item that had recently appeared in 
Tue Kiwanis Macazine suggesting 
to Kiwanis clubs that they investigate 
the possibility of sponsoring 4-H 
Club work and suggesting some things 
that a club might do. 

Since some who will read this may 
not know just what “4-H Club” 
means, a short explanation may not 
be out of order. 4-H Clubs are units 
of a national organization of farm 
boys and girls, sponsored by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Colleges 
in the various states. 

The four “H’s” stand for head, 
heart, hand and health. Each member 
is expected to complete an agricultural 
or home economics project, participate 
in prescribed community activities, 
and follow a personal health program. 

There are adult leaders provided 
for each club group. In many states 
these adult leaders are grouped into a 
County Club Council or similar or- 
ganization. 


1932 Kiwanis 4-H Club Christmas Party 





In California the California Bank- 
ers’ Association, through their Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, presents an 
achievement pin to each California 
4-H Club member completing a year 
of successful club work. 

As a result of the conversation 
mentioned above, a program was de- 
veloped and submitted to the Kiwanis 
club members. This program provided 
that members of the Kiwanis club 
send volunteers from their member- 
ship to assist 4-H Club leaders at 
their meetings; that the club pay the 
enrollment fee of the winning 4-H 
Club members attending the annual 
4-H Club encampment at the Agri- 
cultural College; and arrange for a 
Christmas party attended by Kiwanis 
and 4-H Club members. It was planned 
that the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion achievement pins be awarded to 
4-H Club members at this party. 

With some misgiving, the members 
of the Kiwanis club voted to adopt 
the program as outlined. The first 
item on the program, that is, codpera- 
tion between volunteer Kiwanians and 
4-H Club leaders, was put into effect 
at once. 

One Kiwanian in the implement 
business went out to demonstrate a 
milking machine at one of the 4-H 
Club meetings. Through some 
oversight on the part of his 
shopman the machine was im- 
properly assembled so that it 
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Winners of Kiwanis 4-H Club scholar- 
ships. Upper left, Herschel Carter, 1932; 
upper right, Leonard Ramont, 1929; 





lower left, Cleaver Roberts, 1931; lower 
right, Bessie Robuch, 1930 winner. 
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pumped instead of sucked so that as 
a milking machine demonstration it 
was not at all successful! As a dem- 
onstration of boys and girls club work 
it was a howling success and one Ki- 
wanian was incurably converted to the 
value of Kiwanis-4-H Club codpera- 
tion. 

In October of 1928 all the individ- 
ual members of the Modesto Kiwanis 
club agreed to pay the enrollment fee 
of one or more 4-H Club members at 
the annual 4-H Club encampment at 
the Agricultural College. When the 
4-H Club boys and girls returned 
from this trip the Kiwanis club mem- 
bers were almost buried under a snow 
storm of “thank you” letters from the 
boys and girls who made the trip. In 
addition to letters, business men in 
town received numerous visits from 
4-H Club youngsters and their par- 
ents. Sixty-three children made the 
trip in 1928. 

This project has continued. In 
1929 thirty-seven made the trip; 
forty-five in 1930; forty-six in 1931; 
and forty-three in 1932. This trip is 
provided for the boy or girl who is 
the winner in the particular 4-H Club 
to which they belong. The trip to 
the Agricultural College is one of the 
big events in the life of a 4-H Club 
member. 

The program submitted by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Ki- 
wanis club provided for a Christmas 
party for 4-H and Kiwanis club mem- 


bers. The first of these parties was 
held in December, 1928. The women 
of the Home Department of the Stan- 
islaus County Farm Bureau served 
the meal. 

Four more such parties have been 
held since 1928. Four hundred at- 
tended in 1929 and the same number 
were present 1930. Four hundred and 
fifty came in 1931. This represented 
the capacity of the hall so when it 
was announced that five hundred and 
twenty-five were eligible in 19382 it 


4-H Club camp of the Agricultural College, Davis, California. 


seemed necessary to do something to 
limit the attendance. This was ac- 
complished by sending no_invita- 
tions to those boys and girls who had 
not re-enrolled for club work in 
1933. This cut the number of mem- 
bers down to four hundred and 
twenty-five. 

The first report of the 1928 Com- 
mittee on Agriculture carried the 
recommendation that the successful 
features of the 1928 program be con- 
tinued and that in addition a scholar- 
ship of $100 be provided toward a 
college education in agriculture or 
home economics to be awarded to the 
outstanding 4-H Club member who 
had completed four years of 4-H Club 
work. This program was adopted by 


the Kiwanis club membership. 
Four scholarships have been awarded 
—three to boys and one to a girl. 















Since most of the 
4-H Club boys and 
girls are in grammar 
school the money 
is held by the Ki- 
wanis club in trust 
for the winner. It 
will be paid when the 
boy or girl enrolls at 
a recognized college 
of agriculture or 
home economics. 


Candidates for the Kiwanis-4-H Club Scholarship in 1932. 
Upper left, Stanley J. Elliott, President Modesto Kiwanis Club. 
Upper right, H. J. Wellman. 
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This is the form of vocational guid- 
ance that applies particularly to 
Modesto and Stanislaus County. It 
provides trained agricultural leader- 
ship for the rural districts near 
Modesto that should in the years to 
come help build a more intelligent 
farm population. One of the results 
of this program is that the Modesto 
Kiwanis club is probably the best 
known service club in the agricultural 
districts of Stanislaus County. 

Friendly relations have been main- 
tained between the Kiwanis club and 
the Stanislaus County Farm Bureau. 
Recently the Farm Bureau held their 
annual picnic on Wednesday, the 
meeting day of the Kiwanis club. To 
show their friendly feeling, the Farm 
Bureau invited the Kiwanis club to 
be present as their guests. This in- 
vitation was accepted and the picnic 





4-H Club winners ready to take train to the 

Agricultural College. Third from right is William 

Falger, Past Lt.-Gov. Div. 7, Calif.-Nevada 

District; to his left, H. J. Wellman, Trustee 
last year of Modesto club. 


became an outstanding meeting in 
Modesto Kiwanis history. 

The motto of the 4-H Clubs is “To 
Make the Best Better.” At _ the 
Christmas party in 1932 the con- 
tinued close relation of the two or- 
ganizations prompted the coining of a 
united motto—“We Build to Make 
the Best Better.” 
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Jackson, Michigan, Garden and Farm Commission 


By F. W. POLLOCK 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club 


of Jackson, Michigan; General Chairman of Commission 














Harvesting the onion crop. 


252 acres under cultivation .. . 
46,000 bushels of produce ....a 
market value of $14,500 .... and 
work for many unemployed, as a 
result of a well-considered plan 
successfully carried out . . . such is 
the record of the Kiwanis Club 
of Jackson, Michigan. Here is a 
plan which can be used by many 
Kiwanis clubs during the oncoming 
season. It is practical. It is aimed 
to attack a condition that exists in 
every community. 


N THE SPRING OF 1932 
we of the Kiwanis Club in Jackson, 
Michigan, realized that the money 
usually raised in the city for welfare 
support would not be as_ easily 
obtained as it had been in the past. 
We also recognized that many new 
names had been added to the welfare 
list and that many of these people 
would much rather work in exchange 
for their needs than to receive it as 
alms. A member of our club therefore 
made the suggestion to the Kiwanis 
Board of Directors that we, as a club, 
make it possible for these people to 
grow their own vegetables and food- 


stuffs for table use during the sum- 
mer. This was thought to be a proj- 
ect well worth the club’s time and 
energy, and from it developed the 
large scale farm project which we are 
very happy to report has been suc- 
cessful. 

After thorough discussion in board 
meetings, it was decided to approach 
the city welfare department and pre- 
sent the idea that we be allowed to 


help these needy people help them- 
selves by raising their own foodstuffs. 
The suggestion was so hastily ac- 
cepted that we immediately found our- 
selves faced with the problem of 
making it possible to raise several 
thousand bushels of produce, which 
meant to arrange for land, seeds, tools, 
funds, and in general handle the proj- 
ect so that men receiving assistance 
from the city welfare could go out 
each day and work on the gardens, 
and receive in return either a portion 
of the vegetables for their daily use, 
or be given scrip entitling them to 
trade at the welfare store. 

An analysis of the project divided 
it into three distinct branches: 

1. Cropping large acreage to be 
placed in general storage for winter 
use, 

2. Arranging for means to fit and 
seed smaller tracts of land owned by 
individuals who could not afford to 
plow and seed the land themselves. 

3. Supplying small garden plots 
(a city lot, or less) for those who 
could grow their own vegetables for 
table use during the summer. 

As this had the appearance of 
being something which would affect 
the civic life of the whole city, we 
solicited the assistance of the other 

(Turn to page 185) 














Transferring vegetables from field to storage. 
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Willmar, Minnesota, Unemployment Plan 


N FURNISHING 
the initial leadership for the investi- 
gation of aid to an organized, unem- 
ployed movement, the Kiwanis club 
of Willmar, Minnesota, is happy to 
present this plan of self help, a plan 
that is working successfully in this 
community. 

A number of men, both in and out 
of the Kiwanis club have been watch- 
ing the development of this movement 
in Minneapolis. At one of the reg- 
ular meetings of the club a bird’s-eye 
view of the plan was presented. It 
was decided to send three Kiwanians 
with two others outside the club to 
Minneapolis and view the possibilities 
of such a plan and how it might be 
applied to our little city of 6,000 
whose interests are mainly railroad- 
ing, and agriculture. 

From this investigation it was 
thought feasible to organize this way 
and to provide for things, namely: 
food, clothes, fuel and an employ- 
ment agency. An unofficial commit- 
tee was formed including one member 
from the Kiwanis club. A _prelim- 
inary meeting of the unemployed 
resulted in 97 men being present and 
the committee above mentioned was 
made a temporary one. 


The Organization 


A week later 167 men attended 
another mass meeting and made the 
committee a permanent one with the 
addition of a farmer representative 
being added to it. This central com- 
mittee was authorized by this meeting 
to go ahead with the actual work of 
putting the plan into practical use. 
The committee as now existing con- 
sists of eight unemployed and seven 
employed including among the latter 
a doctor and a lawyer. From this 
group an executive committee of five 
was chosen. On all committees the 
unemployed predominate. 

The idea behind the whole move- 
ment is that men are willing and 
anxious to have the opportunity to 
work for the essentials of life; that 
they are better to be doing something 
than being idle, that self-confidence 


By A. F. BRANTON, M. D. 


Lieutenant-Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District 


can be regained and that a consider- 
able burden may be lifted from the 
shoulders of the tax-payer and the 
community fund. The proposition is 
simply one of the old-time barter 
and exchange, using printed script 
for money. The labor furnished by 
these unemployed will in turn allow 
them to buy the necessities of life at 
the “Organized Unemployed”’ store. 


How Script is Issued 


This script is the only thing good 
at this store for purchasing its goods 
and means that the one presenting 
such script has had to work for it. 

A store building with an excellent 
basement for storage purposes which 
has long been vacant has rented for 
$10.00 a month. 

Each man to be put on the list in 
“good standing” must give six days’ 
free labor after which he is entitled 
to work through the organization for 
this script. Such men must register 
and give a detailed social history 
which is carefully investigated. The 
products of the labor which he does 
for six days is the capital stock, so 
to speak, of the organization. 

This free labor has mainly been 
used so far, in clearing down wood 
and dead wood from various tracts 
of land which have been donated for 
such purposes. In a little over two 
weeks after the plan has been in 
operation, we had 160 cords of wood 
cut which we will sell for script only, 
at $6.00 per cord. 

In charge of this store is a very 
capable man chosen by the commit- 
tee from among the unemployed who 
will be paid $50.00 in script per 
month. He will also be overseer of 
this end of the work. 

We have another man in charge of 
the fuel and whose duty mainly con- 
sists in having charge of the wood 
cutting, etc. We also have a man 
who is called the “outside man” who 
contacts the farmers and makes the 
exchanges with them for their 
products in return for script. 

In general, this is the way the 
plan works. Let’s take for example 
that a farmer brings in a hog. He 
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is paid the market price for that hog 
in script. He knows that his barn 
needs repairing or painting and calls 
the unemployment headquarters and 
asks that a carpenter or a painter be 
sent out. When the work is finished, 
he pays the laborer in script who in 
turn can purchase for himself food, 
fuel, or clothes. 

Another example. A man may 
have a stove or some other useful 
article that he would like to trade for 
fuel or food or clothes. The man- 
ager of the store allows him so much 
for the stove and pays him in script. 
Thus the plan goes and the store 
soon becomes well stocked. 

The Christmas tree business opened 
up suddenly. We offered farmers a 
Christmas tree for two bushels of 
corn to be delivered at once. When 
the corn was brought in, we were able 
to buy 700 fine Christmas trees from 
farmers in the northern part of the 
state who needed the corn. The 
unemployed solicited the sale of trees 
to the townspeople and over 300 were 
ordered to be paid for in cash. As 
the Christmas tree business in towns 
like ours has always been in the hands 
of transients, we were not interfering 
with local business. 

The unemployed men working for 
their organization are paid $1.00 per 
day as a basic rate. However, it is 
better, wherever possible, to pay for 
work on the amount of products pro- 
duced such as wood cutting where the 
men are paid $1.60 a cord so that the 
best workmen can be better paid. 


Employment Agency 


One of the main features is the 
employment agency. To date 17 men 
have been placed at small wages or 
no wages at all, working only for 
board, room and washing for the 
winter, and they have been happy to 
do so. We have more calls for work- 
ers on farms than there are hands to 
take such employment. Many other 
concerns call for men to do just a 
few hours’ work from time to time. 


Checks for such labor are sent to 
(Turn to page 184) 
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Executive Committee Meeting 
UR Executive Committee held a meet- 
ing on Saturday, March 4, 1933, in 

Chicago. All members of the committee 

were present: Carl E. Endicott, Presi- 

dent; Joshua L. Johns, Vice President; 

William O. Harris, Immediate Past 

President; Walter R. Weiser, Treasurer; 

and Trustees A. Copeland Callen, H. G. 

Hatfield and Isaac P. McNabb. Secretary 

Parker and Assistant Secretary Kimball 

were also present. 

Chairman Feeger of the Committee on 
Convention Program submitted a further 
revised draft of the program for the Los 
Angeles Convention with additional sug- 
gestions for speakers, chairmen of con- 
ferences and summation speakers for ses- 
sions and conferences. The Executive 
Committee gave a great deal of time to 
the careful consideration of Chairman 
Feeger’s report as well as his revised pro- 
gram and other suggestions and arrived 
at some suggestions for revision which 
have been referred to the Committee. 

Immediate Past President Harris re- 
ported on the developments in regard to 
entertainment. There probably will be a 
period of entertainment in the Hollywood 
Bowl following the All Kiwanis Night pro- 
gram on Monday evening. The President’s 
Ball will be on Tuesday evening and the 
feature entertainment, or Night of Nights, 
is to be held in the Shrine Auditorium 
Wednesday evening. The plan now is to 
present the Fiesta Scene from the Mission 
Play to be followed by a Spanish ball. 

The ladies will be entertained by a tour 
around Hollywood and Beverly Hills 
past the homes of the movie stars, a 
luncheon in Santa Monica, a fashion show 
in the Cocoanut Grove, and a visit to the 
San Diego Mission and the Huntington 
Art Library in Pasadena. Plans are in 
process for the use of the home of a 
prominent movie actress for a reception 
and tea for the ladies. 

The program in general follows the 
plan of last year as to sessions and con- 
ferences. There will be an open forum 
again on Tuesday afternoon for the gen- 
eral discussion of problems without action. 
The main change in the conferences is the 
plan to have summation speakers at the 
close of the conferences review the main 


points presented. 

The committee consented to the plan of 
the California-Nevada District to issue a 
daily publication during the Los Angeles 
Convention at the expense of the district. 
The “Convention Daily” since its discon- 
tinuance through retrenchment has been 
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greatly missed. Such a daily issue does 
much to facilitate the presentation of 
many official notices that cannot possibly 
be given verbally from the platform and 
contributes much to the unity and spirit 
of the convention. 

The report of the Finance Committee 
was presented by Chairman Hatfield and 
its recommendations were approved. The 
auditor’s report was also approved. 

The members of the committee reported 
briefly upon the meetings of the district 
boards of trustees and district training 
conferences at which they had served as 
official representatives. 

Consideration with appropriate action 
was also given to numerous resolutions 
and actions of clubs and districts. 

Chairman Knudson of the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations submitted tenta- 
tive drafts of amendments to be submitted 
to the Los Angeles Convention for the con- 
sideration of the committee and _ their 
suggestions as to revision. 

The next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee is scheduled for May 6. 

ee @ 


Finance Committee Meeting 


HE Finance Committee held a meeting 
{ion March 3 prior to the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, as is the usual cus- 
tom. There were present the members of 
the committee, Trustee Hatfield, chair- 
man, Treasurer Weiser and Trustee Callen. 
President Endicott as well as Secretary 
Parker and Assistant Secretary Kimball, 
also attended the meeting. 

The committee spent the day as usual 
in a careful review of the finances of the 
organization including a detailed study of 
the auditor’s report. The audit revealed 
that there was a reduction of income from 
1931 of $54,924.05 to a total of $302,937.- 
23. Expense was also reduced by further 
retrenchment by more than $64,000 to a 
total of $293,836.54 providing an operating 
surplus for the year of $9,100.69. The 
committee pointed out that included as 
operating expense was a “charge-off” of 
uncollectible charges for International 
dues, magazine subscriptions and supplies 
amounting to $7,913.52. 

The balance sheet revealed cash lower 
by $4,000 than a year ago but this was 
offset by a reduction in current liabilities 
of almost $14,000. Inventories are reduced, 
and although accounts receivable from the 
clubs are naturally considerably larger 
than before due to economic pressure on 
the clubs and their members, the club 
obligations are confined principally to 
1932 items. 
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Many matters related to finances re- 
ceived the careful consideration of the 
committee, which in its report to the Exec- 
utive Committee offered recommendations 
on such matters as required action. The 
only one of general interest is the action 
designating the First National Bank of 
Chicago as the depository for our United 
States current account. 

The committee also gave preliminary 
consideration to the preparation of the 
budget for the second six months of 1933. 


Committee on Public Affairs 


for United States 

RANK M. LAY of Kewanee, Illinois, 
appointed as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs for United States, 
due to the pressure of his business re- 
sponsibilities was compelled to offer his 
resignation. It is sincerely regretted that 
he could not give leadership to this com- 
mittee in view of his long interest in pub- 
lic problems and active interest in civic 
matters. President Endicott appointed 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, an original member of the committee, 
as chairman to succeed Mr. Lay, and also 
appointed Corwine E. Roach of Spring- 
field, Illinois, as a new member. 

The committee held a meeting at Inter- 
national Headquarters on March 2, at 
which Chairman Wiley and Edwin P. 
Valkenburgh and Corwine E. Roach were 
present. International Secretary Parker 
also attended the meeting. ; 

The committee reviewed the reports of 
the former committee as well as many 
matters that had been referred to it by 
action of the Board and convention. The 
present committee, however, has vigorously 
faced their opportunity and will soon 
present suggestions to clubs through a 
committee bulletin. 

ee @ 


Committee on Agriculture 

HE Committee on Agriculture has been 
7 giving earnest attention to its work. 
On March 4 the committee held a meeting 
at International Headquarters at which 
they further developed their plans. The 
full committee was present: Fred W. Bay- 
less, chairman, Charles T. Rees and John 
C. Taylor, members. In view of the neces- 
sity for the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary to be present at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, Percy Monson of 
the Headquarters’ staff codperated with 
the committee through its meeting. 

A bulletin of suggestions will shortly 
be sent to all club presidents. 
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N inter-club meeting of the Middle 
A East Division was held recently at 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. About 150 were in 
attendance and the following clubs were 
represented: Lebanon, Lancaster, Reading, 
Pottstown, Phoenixville, Carlisle, York, 
Hanover, Steelton, and Harrisburg. 

Dr. William J. Carrington, International 
Trustee, and Immediate Past District 
Governor Frank J. Wallis were present. 
Lieutenant-Governor Paul L. A. Keiser 
was presented as master of ceremonies by 
President Alfred D. Strickler of Leba- 
non, 

The visiting delegation had a merry 
time in a round of competitive singing. A 
number of enlivening vocal selections were 
well received. An interesting talk was 
made by Immediate Past District Gover- 
nor Wallis in which he praised the good 
work of the division. International Trus- 
tee Carrington discussed “The Challenge 
of 1933” in an interesting manner. 

The gathering was a happy one and all 
enjoyed the fine fellowship. 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Pitts- 
burgh came to the conclusion that the 
ladies of Kiwanis were in need of more 
enjoyment and decided to hold an inter- 
club meeting in their behalf, and not only 
invite a few of the neighboring clubs, but 
extend the invitation further to clubs in 
western Pennsylvania. A letter was writ- 
ten to the secretary 
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The entire cost was announced as one dol- 
lar per person. A _ follow-up letter 
was written to the chairwomen thank- 
ing them for accepting the responsi- 
bility for their group. Two _post- 
cards were enclosed—one to be mailed ad- 
vising how many would probably attend 
and the other to be mailed later, stating 
the exact number. Each chairwoman was 
sent a supply of programs giving com- 
plete details of the party. A telegraphic 
day letter was later sent boosting the 
affair and announcing that the speaker of 
the day would be Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
wife of the Governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The club had previously invited 
the wives of the officers of the state and 
Middle West Division and the result of the 
affair was surprising. 

Including the ladies from the Pittsburgh 
club, 394 attended the luncheon and a 
splendid program was enjoyed. Two cele- 
brated radio artists entertained with 
vocal selections. Mrs. Pinchot spoke on 
relief work in Pennsylvania, which was in 
line with the under-privileged child work 
of the clubs. After luncheon there was an 
informal reception and sixty-four tables 
of bridge and some five hundred tables 
and jig-saw puzzles for those who did not 
play cards. Prizes were also awarded. 

The meeting was an outstanding success 
and there will be a large number of the 
400 ladies who will want to renew their 
acquaintanceships at the District Conven- 





of the twenty-one 
clubs invited, telling 
of theintended 
meeting, and asking 
for the names and 
addresses of the 
wives of the mem- 
bers of the club. 
The secretary was 
also asked to sug- 
gest a chairwoman 
to represent the lo- 
cal group. 

Upon receipt of 
this list an invita- 
tion was mailed to 
each lady, telling her 
that besides an ex- 
cellent luncheon 
there would be an 
outstanding lady 
speaker and musical 














entertainment, in 
addition to bridge 


Montreal, Quebec, — 
ii 
and other games. 


Carl E. Endicott, to 


District Governor 


tion to be held in Washington in October. 
The newspapers gave the event good pub- 
licity, both in write-ups and pictures. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


MEETING of the Board of Trustees 
Aer the Louisiana-Mississippi District 
was held at the Edwards Hotel in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, during the early part of 
the year, under the direction of District 
Governor J. K. McDowall. Immediate Past 
District Governor Rudolph B. Roessle, 
Past District Secretary-Treasurer Denis 
A. Barry, Lieutenant-Governors C. E. 
Klumb, T. C. Kimbrough, Thomas B. Du- 
pree and F. K. Hirsch, and retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor Mel P. Schlesinger 
were in attendance. Interesting reports 
were read by the retiring district officers. 
The appointment of George B. Power as 
District Secretary-Treasurer for 1933 was 
duly confirmed and the district commit- 
tees already appointed were confirmed. 
The Capital National Bank of Jackson 
was authorized as the depository. It was 
voted to have a quarterly district bulletin, 
which is to be edited by Ernest Smith of 
Greenville, Mississippi, Chairman of the 
district Committee on Publicity. Each lieu- 
tenant-governor is to assemble news items 
and forward to Chairman Smith. The 
meeting recessed at six-thirty in the eve- 
ning and retired to the home of District 
Governor McDowall, where, after supper, 
deliberations were resumed. Various 
subjects were dis- 
cussed in an infor- 
mal way, including, 
the outline for 1933, 
district objectives, 
the Membership De- 
velopment Plan to 
be introduced in the 
district during 
April, “Attention” 
clubs, official visita- 
tions by the lieuten- 
ant - governors, the 
International Los 
Angeles Convention, 
and the _ District 
Convention to be 
held at Bastrop, 
Louisiana. 

The District Mid- 
Winter Training 
Conference, at which 
Assistant Interna- 








Twenty-four Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Kiwanis clubs were represented at the Presidents’ Conference at 


in the year. 
s right, District Governor Owen J. 


Fifth from left, front row, will be seen International President 
Callary, to his left, Immediate Past 
atles A. Fowler and International Trustee Isaac P. 


tional Secretary 
George W. Kimball 


cNabb. was in attendance, 
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Some time ago the Kiwanis Club of Mount Vernon, Washington, visited with Kiwanians of Everett. 
A very unique talk was made by Past President Joe A. Reeves of Mount Vernon on “Kiwanis.” A 
e 


box was prepared with a light 
various letters. 


take it to another club, make a talk and leave it with them, etc. 
Left to right: Past President Archie O. 


Monroe, Washington. 


Nelson of Mount Vernon, Secretary Augustus R. 


hind each letter which was turned on as the speaker came to the 
Mount Vernon Kiwanians left the box with Everett Kiwanians and asked them to 


They have since delivered it to 
Kent of Everett, Past Secretary Carl 


Metz of Everett, and Past President Reeves of 


Mount Vernon. 


convened the following morning, at 
the Edwards Hotel. The meeting was 
called to order by District Governor Mc- 
Dowall and invocation was given by Rev. 
Ellis Bush of the Brookhaven 
club. Each delegate in attendance stood 
and introduced himself and named the 
club he represented. Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Roessle was presented with 
a past governor’s button and responded 
with a short talk. District Governor Mc- 
Dowall discussed “The Purpose of the 
Meeting” and Dr. Harry O. Hoffman of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, gave a fine ad- 
dress on “As I View the Duties of a Club 
President.” The Membership Development 
Plan, presented in an interesting manner 
by Assistant International Secretary Kim- 


Homer 


ball, was well received. Past President 
James QO. Slaughter of the Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, club, Past District Governor 


Charles B. Cameron, and Past President 
E. A. Trudeau of the Biloxi, Mississippi, 
club were introduced, each contributing 
District Chairman 
Smith asked the codperation of all clubs 


appropriate remarks. 


in sending in news for the district bulle- 
tin. An interesting report was given by 
Past President A. W. Lang of the Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, club, followed by a 
round table discussion at which many: in- 
teresting topics were presented, including 
the duties of the club secretary. 

The entire assemblage enjoyed a_ fine 
luncheon with the Jackson club at noon. 
Assistant International Secretary Kimball 
again contributed a fine message. 

Interesting topics presented after lunch- 
eon included: The International Los An- 
geles Convention, the district convention, 
inter-club meetings, official visitations of 
lieutenant-governors, and the district cup. 
President Sol. Snyder of the Bastrop club 
told of some of the things of interest in 
Bastrop and how Kiwanians there are 
planning to make the convention an out- 
standing success. 


The program proved very inspirational 
and it was the consensus of opinion of all 
those in attendance that the meeting was 
one of the finest ever held in the district. 


CAROLINAS 


HE Kiwanis Club of Hendersonville, 

North Carolina, was recently host at 
a ladies’ night to the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Brevard and Tryon. This proved to be 
one of the most interesting and attractive 
events ever staged in connection with the 
Hendersonville club. There were about 141 
present and everyone enjoyed a most de- 
lightful evening. Attractive souvenir pro- 
grams were prepared by the club secre- 
tary, O. Y. Brownlee, and a fine talk was 
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given by Lieutenant-Governor Joseph R. 
Sevier. 


MICHIGAN 


UDGE Arthur E. Pierpont, Governor of 
J the Michigan District, has been very 
busy. The new governor has made official 
visits to clubs of Ann Arbor, Flint, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Paw Paw, Northwest Detroit, 
Ecorse and Battle Creek and attended the 
Detroit Birthday Party and a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Detroit club. 

Additionally the Judge visited Jackson, 
Dearborn and Williamston as governor- 
elect. He is scheduled to attend the tenth 
anniversary party of the Wyandotte club 
May 1, an inter-divisional meeting of Di- 
visions V. and VI. to be held at Jackson 
May 26, a divisional meeting of Division 
II. at South Haven on June 5, and a 
meeting of Division VIII. some date in 
May. 

“So far my travels around the district,” 
says Judge Pierpont, “have proven to me 
that there is a fine spirit existing among 
the clubs, many new members have been 
received and more are coming in, new ac- 
tivities are being started, and the entire 
membership seems to be filled with a new 
concept of Kiwanis and what it can do.” 

During the early part of March, the 
Ferndale club was a guest of the Ferndale 
Rotary Club. A large attendance was at- 
tracted by the fact that Chase S. Osborn, 
past governor of the State of Michigan 
and a former member of the Soo Kiwanis 
club, was the speaker. Mr. Osborn is a 
famous naturalist, hunter and traveler, 
and his address on “Wild Life” was fas- 
cinating and educational. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
IVISIONS VII. and VIII. of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District held a 

joint training school at Athens, Tenn., 

early in the year, under the joint direc- 











An attendance record of 99 per cent was set for the year 1932 by the Kiwanis Club of Clinton, 


Oklahoma. The low monthly mark, 96 per cent, was set during F 


made up with three 100 per cent months. 
per cent meetings and 


ruary of last year, but this was 


The Clinton club started 1933 with four successive 100 
hopes of even beating the 99 per cent mark set in 1932. 
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Boys of the Perth Amboy Vocational School recently constructed 
signs for the Kiwanis Club of Perth Amboy, New 
club furnished the design and materials and the boys made the 
i sign has two sides 
elcome to Perth Amboy” 
These signs have been erected 
on two of the most important entrances to the city. 


signs of sheet metal and painted them. Each 


finished, one reading “ 
other “Leaving Perth Amboy.” 


tion of Lieutenant-Governors James L. 
Robb and Malcolm Miller. The year’s 
work was given a big impetus by the 
largest divisional gathering in this sec- 
tion in several years, 110 being present 
at the night session. District Governor 
E. B. Stahlman, 11, and Field Service 
Representative Franklin H. Kean were 
the principal speakers. 


ALABAMA 

VERY interesting district bulletin 

is being issued by the Alabama Dis- 
trict under the direction of District Gov- 
ernor J. E. Lewis and Editor W. G. Vail, 
known as “The Tom-Tom.” It contains 
news of the district and interesting mes- 
sages from the various district officials, 
as well as sketches. The first issue gave 
the entire set-up of the district in regard 
to lieutenant-governors, the clubs in their 
various divisions, district committee 
chairmen, and other district officials. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


OR several months the district has been 
Sete entaa to arrive at an equitable 
solution of the problem of the annual 
district convention. The host city, Seaside, 
Oregon, had felt that the registration fee 
set by a special study committee was too 
low. It was the unanimous opinion that 
conditions call for a lower fee than has 
prevailed in the past. District Governor 
Claude W. Barrick, after a conference 
with the Board of Directors of the Sea- 
side club, submitted to the district Board 
of Trustees a proposed fee of $5.50 for 
men and $3.50 for women, this registration 
cost to include luncheons and banquets 
for the two convention days. The board 
has ratified the new plan and Seaside is 
busily at work, building its convention 
machinery. The popularity of Seaside as 
a Pacific Ocean summer resort will be a 
decided factor in bringing a large crowd 
to the convention in September. 

Immediate Past District Governor Clin- 





ton S. Harley, who is 
chairman of the “On-to- 
Los Angeles” Commit- 
tee, is rapidly complet- 
ing plans to popularize 
travel to the Interna- 
tional convention in June. 
Arrangements have been 
made to take a large 
delegation by steamer 
from Seattle, crossing 
over to pick up the Vic- 
toria and Nanaimo mem- 
bers at Victoria, then 
proceeding to Astoria, 
Oregon, where the Ore- 
gon and Southern Wash- 
ington conventionists will 
board ship. The extreme- 
ly low train fares will 
lure many to the rail 
route, while the joy of 
motoring beneath sum- 
mer skies utters a clarion 
call to the folks who will 
prefer to skim along the 
famed Pacific Highway. 

District Governor 
Barrick recently an- 
nounced the election by the district Board 
of Trustees of Charles L. Chamberlin of 
Colfax, Washington, as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Division VI. to replace Howard W. 
Cooper of Lewiston-Clarkston, who was 
transferred by his company to Madison, 
Wisconsin. Lieutenant-Governor Chamber- 
lin was president of the Colfax club in 
1928 and has always been one of the most 
active Kiwanians in the district. 

District Achievement Contest Chairman 
Ernest Wetherell of South Tacoma called 
his committee together on March 5 to 
select the winning manuscripts for entry 
in the International Contest. Clubs par- 
ticipating in the competition were: Gold 
Division—Spokane, Seattle, Portland; Sil- 








ersey. The 


and the 


ver Division—Astoria; Blue Division— 
Vancouver, Washington, University- 
Seattle, Tillamook, Pullman, Olympia, 
Lewiston-Clarkston; White Division— 


Montavilla—Portland, Auburn. 
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GEORGIA 


EPRESENTATIVES from _ thirty- 
R one Kiwanis clubs in the Georgia 
District recently gathered in Macon to 
discuss objectives and arrange plans for 
the ensuing year. District Governor Dave 
M. Parker presided. 

Lieutenant-Governor Faber A. Bollin- 
ger voiced the theme of the conference 
in urging each club to set an objective 
and work steadily for its accomplish- 
ment. All the lieutenant-governors of 
the district were in attendance and took 
part in the discussions. Among those 
who spoke, in addition to the district 
governor and Mr. Bollinger, were: Dis- 
trict Secretary James B. Harley, Way- 
cross; Lieutenant-Governors Mark A. 
Smith, Thomaston; Charles J. Reilly, 
Thomasville; W. Glen Thomas, Jesup; W. 
H. McKenzie, Montezuma; Ben S. Thomp- 
son, Madison; W. B. Rice, Commerce, 
and Lester C. Anderson, Metter; Chair- 
man Robert H. Jones, Jr., of the district 
Committee on  Inter-Club Relations; 
Chairman Victor L. Hagood of the dis- 
trict Committee on Classification and 
Membership; Chairman M. F. Haygood 
of the district Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child; and District Conven- 
tion Committee Chairman Joseph 5S. 
Shaw. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the question box which was placed 
near the entrance to the conference room 
so delegates might place therein sug- 
gested topics for discussion. 

More than one hundred and forty dele- 
gates from Kiwanis cities in Georgia at- 
tended this very worth while conference. 


INDIANA 


ELFARE work is paramount with 

the clubs at this time. Reports 
indicate outstanding work that is of great 
benefit to those in need. Club presidents 
are very optimistic about the future and 
they are proving themselves to be real 
leaders. The Membership Development 
Plan will show a large gain. 








The Kiwanis Club of Laurel, Mississippi, has been very active in furnishing milk to a number of 
undernourished children. 
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Lieutenant-Governors have made most 
vf their club visitations. They report 
that many clubs have taken on new life. 

Clubs are alert to present day require- 
ments of Kiwanis and the district com- 
mittees are very active, resulting in 
splendid activities by each club. 

Plans are being made for spring divi- 
sional meetings. 


FLORIDA 


) thoroughly familiarize themselves 
Tea the most interesting information 
about each of the communities and the 
adjacent area in which the Kiwanis clubs 
of Florida are located, Hollywood Ki- 
wanians are studying about each Ki- 
wanis city every week during 1933. Cir- 
culars have been sent to each club in the 
Florida District announcing the plan and 
giving all details, as well as the dates of 
the various meetings relative to the vari- 
ous towns. 

The Kiwanians of Hollywood have asked 
each club to send a delegation, a repre- 
sentative or a paper, together with such 
literature, products of manufacture, pro- 
ducts of the soil or anything suggestive 
of the values of the community and ad- 
jacent area on the designated date. It 
was also suggested that each club prepare 
a paper on its community during its par- 
ticular week and send it to all of the 
Kiwanis clubs of Florida. Then, too, if 
the club is too far from Hollywood for 
an inter-club meeting the paper could be 
read and the club in turn could be host 
to neighboring clubs. 

Hollywood Kiwanians plan to commem- 
orate each meeting by learning all they 
can about the particular Kiwanis town 
and its place in the State of Florida, aid 
in disseminating this knowledge through- 
out Florida so all may know of the values 
that exist, and then dedicate a Royal 
Palm, planted in the Circle of Cities which 
surrounds Hollywood's new city hall, to 
the honor of the community. 

Hollywood Kiwanians say, “The men 
and women of this great State are pro- 
ducing many products prolifically; there 
are areas of beauty we know little about 
and the more we know about each of the 
communities, our neighbors, the more we 
share each other's burdens, successes and 
pleasures, the better and happier we 
should be.” 

This splendid undertaking is under the 
direction of the Hollywood club Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations, of: which C. P. 
Hammerstein is chairman. 

The Clewiston, Florida, club is on the 
south shore of Lake Okeechobee and the 
only Kiwanis club in the Everglades. Lo- 
cated in the heart of the sugar industry 
of the state, this club just had its first 
birthday and accepted congratulations of 
delegations from Miami, Hollywood, Fort 
Lauderdale and West Palm Beach. The 
speakers of the evening were President 
John K. Mowry, Toastmaster C. P. Ham- 
merstein, Mayor F. Dean Duff, W. C. 
Owen, Lieutenant-Governor LeRoy E. 
Diggans, and Editorial Writer Roe Ful- 
kerson, With song and story, jest and 
quip, the party lasted until a late hour 
and was most enjoyable. 


The fourth annual display of the Washington Gladiolus Society was held in Everett, Washington, 


under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Everett. 
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Dr. Clarence M. Miller, a Kiwanian, acted in the 


capacity of manager of the show and the exhibit was held in the automobile show rooms of Kiwanian 


Joseph O. Fisher. 


Over 10,000 people viewed this wonderful display. 





lllinois- Eastern 


lowa's Special 


to Los Angeles Convention 


By Frank O. DeMoney 
Chairman, District On-to-Los Angeles Committee 


TINERARIES containing complete in- 

formation about our tour to Los Angeles 
have been mailed all members and present 
indications point to a good jolly party 
when our special departs from Chicago 
on June 21,” said District Governor 
George W. Fleming. “On-to-Los Angeles 
Committees have been formed in practical- 
ly every club in the district and they 
are functioning in a very enthusiastic man- 
ner,” he said. 

The special will depart from Chicago 
at eight p. m., Wednesday, June 21, stop- 
ping at Colorado Springs for a sunrise 
trip to the summit of Pikes Peak, then 
through the scenic Royal Gorge, stopping 
the evening of June 23 at Glenwood 
Springs for dinner before proceeding to 
Salt Lake City, where another sightseeing 
trip will be enjoyed and the party will 
visit the Mormon Tabernacle, departing in 
the early afternoon and arriving at Los 
Angeles ten a. m., Sunday, June 25. 

The special will leave Los Angeles at 
eight p. m., June 29, stopping for sight- 
seeing at San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon, renowned “City of Roses,” for a 
trip by auto along the indescribably beau- 
tiful Columbia River Highway. Then by 
steamer, the morning of July 2, Seattle 
to Vancouver, stopping en route for an 


interesting visit in the quaint old English 
City of Victoria. More sightseeing at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and Seattle, be- 
fore starting the homeward journey carry- 
ing the party across the beautiful Cascade 
Mountains to Spokane and across the 
scenic Rockies to Gardiner, Montana. 
There we leave the special for a three-day 
motor trip through America’s greatest 
Wonderland, Yellowstone National Park, 
leaving via the spectacular Cody Road to 
Cody, Wyoming, where the special train 
awaits and is again boarded for the home- 
ward bound cattle 
country of Eastern Montana and the fam- 
ous Pyramid Park or Bad Lands region 
where former President Theodore Roose- 
velt once ranched, arriving in Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul the Sunday, 
July 9, and in Milwaukee and Chicago the 
Those who 


journey through the 


evening of 


morning of Monday, July 10. 
do not have time to make the Yellowstone 
Park side-trip can return from Seattle 
with the special train party as far as 
Yellowstone Park and special cars carry- 
ing such people will return direct, arriving 
in Milwaukee and Chicago the morning of 
Friday, July 7. Arrangements will also 
be made for those who must return direct 
from California. 
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®@ Englewood, Chicago, 
Illinois, Bargain Week 


Under the auspices of the Committee on 
Business Standards, the Kiwanis Club of 
Englewood, Chicago, sponsored a Kiwanis 
Bargain Week within the territorial lim- 
its of the club. The Englewood Business 
Men’s Association, The West Englewood 
Business Men’s Association, The Auburn 
Park Business Men’s Association, The Tri- 
Park Business Men’s Association and The 
Englewood Commercial and Civic Asso- 
ciation codperated to produce this sales 
event. 

Two hundred and fifty-six merchants 
signed applications to enter the sale. Each 
one offered special bargains during the 
week, Every show window was especially 
trimmed to compete for the twenty-three- 
inch silver cup awarded by Englewood 
Kiwanians to the store having the best 
bargain window. 


Two weeks prior to the 
sale, motion picture _ trail- 
ers were run in ten theatres 


in the vicinity, describing and 
announcing the event. The club | 
received three full pages of 
newspaper publicity in all met- | 
ropolitan and community news- | 
papers and every advertisment | 
by merchants in the community | 
carried the Kiwanis emblem | 
prior to and during the sale. 

At the end of the sale, every | 
merchant announced the event 
was the best business produc- 
ing idea ever sponsored in the | 
community. Five thousand win- 
dow signs and show cards were 
given out by Englewood Ki- 
wanians to the merchants and 
all expenses were covered by | 
the club. 

The weekly meeting following 
the sale was an inter-associa- 
tion meeting and the club had 
as its guests every organization 
which codperated and the silver 
cup was awarded to the win- 
ning merchant. 

Englewood Kiwanians gained 
much good will from this ac- 
tivity and opened up further 


: Kiwanis Bargain Week and a silver cup was awarded to the store having 
service for Kiwanis. the Best Bargain Window. Left to right: Mr. Verzin, Manager of the 
Miller-Wohl mpany, Chairman Raymond J. Crist of the Business Standards 


Recently the club held a Tag 
Day within its territorial 
limits to raise funds for 





Committee, President Harry 
alter W. Morris making the presentation. 
merchants signed applications to enter the sale and each one offered special 
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Clubs Are Active 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


the under-privileged children of the com- 
munity. Two hundred and fifty women 
from 15 women’s clubs, Parent-Teachers 
Association, orphans homes and welfare 
stations, as well as wives of Kiwanians, 
acted as taggers. Over $500 was raised. 

The Kiwanis Club of Englewood is also 
sponsoring a boys’ basketball team com- 
posed of boys in the Y. M. C. A., the 
club having purchased under-privileged 
boys’ memberships for the team. These 
boys were furnished with uniforms and 
have represented the club in many out-of- 
town games and have been greeted by 
many Kiwanis clubs. The team is under 
the supervision of Chairman A. Irving 
Grass of the Sports Committee. 


@ Jackson, Mississippi, Doing 
Outstanding Work 

During 1932 the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child of the Jackson club cared 





The Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, recently sponsored a 


bargains during the week. 


S. Himmel of the Englewood club, and Alder- 
Two hundred and fifty-six 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


for a group of thirty children in George 
School, one of the city’s public schools 
located in a very poor and needy dis- 
trict. All these children were examined 
and since this same group had been aided 
the previous year, there were not so many 
defects as formerly. The County and City 
Health Unit and the Baptist Hospital 
aided the club materially in this work. 
A number of children were found to be 
in need of clothes and shoes and they 
were supplied with them out of the club's 
committee funds. One child was found 
to need his eyes corrected very badly and 
glasses were purchased by the club. All 
of these thirty children were carefully 
watched and fed from January through 
April. 

In the early part of June, Kiwanian 
George Brannon, owner of the Jackson 
Baseball Club, proposed the organization 
of a Kiwanis Knot-Hole Club. This club 
was made up of all boys of this city 
between the ages of seven and 
fourteen who attended Sunday 
School regularly. The boys 
were presented with passes by 
the teacher, which were signed 
and supplied to them by the 
Kiwanis club. These passes 
enabled the boys to see all the 





local games for the coming 
week and then were renewed 
the following Sunday. The 


The Jackson club, at some con- 
siderable expense, walled off a 
section of the baseball park 
with wire to keep all these boys 
together, with a Kiwanian pres- 
ent at all games to aid in look- 
ing after the boys. It is need- 
less to say the boys enjoyed 
the games and were grateful to 
the Kiwanis club and Kiwanian 
Brannon for this opportunity. 
They were really the best 
“rooters” that the home club 
had and most active. 

During the summer the Ki- 
wanis Y.M.C.A. Camp was held 
at the American Legion Lake 
and camp grounds. A total of 
sixty-two boys were given a 
two weeks’ outing. These boys 
slept in tents and were well 
handled by Mr. Todd and Mr. 
Pettus. The daily program con- 
sisted of baseball, volley ball, 
hikes and swimming. The Camp 
Fire Programs were devoted to 
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The Saint Stephen, New Brunswick, Kiwanis baseball team, Maritime champions in 1932, was 


sponsored, financed and managed throughout the season by Saint Stephen Kiwanians. 
left to right: Orville Mitchell, Raymond Jellison, Gordon Coffey and Charles Godfrey. 


First row, 


Second 


row: Theo. McLain, Raymond Moffatt, Rolfe Vanstone, Roy Boles, George Lee, George Purcell 


and Harry Boles. 


ence Crompton, Howard Clark and Manager J. D. Mehan. 


Back row: Lieutenant-Governor J. T. Ibbott, Coach Arthur Middlemiss, Lawr- 


Jack Hill was absent when the picture 


was taken. 


religious programs and campfire stunts.On 
one evening the Kiwanis club met at the 
camp with their ladies, enjoyed a supper 
and had a visit with the boys. 

The Kiwanis Club of Jackson enjoyed 
many fine programs last year and had 
the pleasure of listening to numerous out- 
standing speakers. All meetings during 
the month of February of last year were 
devoted to George Washington Bicenten- 
nial programs, different phases of the life 
of George Washington being presented by 
outstanding speakers. These programs 
were brought to a climax with the pres- 
entation by the Jackson club of a very 
interesting series of motion pictures por- 
traying the life of this great man. For 
the purpose of showing these pictures, 
the Kiwanis club secured the City Audi- 
torium and had as its guests the members 
of all the other civic clubs and their ladies, 
all state and city officials, all of the school 
teachers and school children, not only of 
the city of Jackson but from the county. 
A special showing was had for the colored 
school children. Approximately 10,000 
people witnessed the presentation of these 
pictures as guests of the Jackson club. 


®@ Saint Stephen, New Brunswick, 
Sponsored Maritime Baseball 
Champions for 1932 

Here is an activity that took place last 
summer but which we saved to publish 
now in order to give other clubs an idea 
in advance of this year’s baseball season. 

Taken over by the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Stephen early in the summer of 19382 when 
it appeared likely to disband because of 
lack of support, the Saint Stephen-Mill- 
town baseball team brought the senior 
amateur title of the Maritime Provinces 
to Saint Stephen last year for the second 
consecutive season. The Kiwanis club 
operated the baseball team through a com- 
mittee of five. The record established by 
the team during the season, in which it lost 


only two of thirteen games played in the 
New Brunswick and Maritime play-offs, is 
a testimonial to the generosity with which 
members of the club gave of their time 
and resources in support of the work. 
The sponsoring of the team by the club 
has had highly beneficial results in en- 
couraging an interest in athletics on the 
part of the young ball players of the com- 
munity, as every member of the champion- 
ship team is a native and resident of 
Saint Stephen or Milltown, or the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The team was also effective 
in placing the name of Kiwanis prominent- 
ly before the people of all three Mari- 
time Provinces as it was operated under 
the name of “Saint Stephen Kiwanis.” 


| 
| 
| 
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@ Enid, Oklahoma, 
Has Rabbit Hunt 

The Kiwanis Club of Enid, Oklahoma, 
recently staged a rabbit hunt. About fifty 
members of the club left town early in 
the morning, traveled about 30 miles to a 
large ranch and bagged 538 rabbits which 
were brought back to Enid and distributed 
by the Charity Commission to the unem- 
ployed of the city. These Kiwanians were 
wise and they prevailed upon three of their 
wives to go along, Mesdames A. Houston 
Holland, E. R. Stolabarger and C. B. 
Thomas, who prepared and served a 
splendid luncheon. 

During 1931 and 1932, the Enid club 
was very active in connection with charity 
work and unemployment relief, which is 
one of its major activities for 1933, and 
during the past year this club increased 
its membership by approximately twenty- 
five members. 


@ Fort Worth, Texas, Provides 
Needy Children with Shoes and 
Stockings 

Winter found hundreds of Fort Worth 
school children barefoot or almost without 
footwear of any kind attending their 
classes in this condition or, from neces- 
sity, remaining at home. So Fort Worth 
Kiwanians began a drive throughout the 
city and among its members for shoes and 
stockings suitable for wear or repair. 

Members codperated heartily in_ this 
work and their ladies were also enlisted in 
the cause. All efforts were directed by 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
One Kiwanian donated the services of his 
warehouse for a central collection depot 
where the public was asked to bring bun- 
dles. He also furnished a “pick-up” serv- 
ice to collect articles where it was impos- 
sible for the contributors to bring them. 
Other members made cash contributions in 


4 addition to footwear. 


Scene in the Goudy School, Chicago, where 30 children whose families do not have the means to 


supply breakfast or lunch, are fed by the North 


Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis club. 


This activity started 


January 2 and will continue as long as necessary. President Emil Rohde and his son, also a member 


of that club, personally deliver the soup every morning. 


About 60 loaves of bread per week and 


100 pounds of meat and fish per month are given and since it is secured through members or 
relatives of members the price is only three cents a pound. Left to right: Carl Rohde, Joseph W. 


Morton, chairman of the 


Service Fund, Emil Rohde, President, and George U. Gairing, chairman 


of the Welfare Committee. 
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The exchange of flags between the New Zealand club and the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City was completed recently when the New Zealand flag was 
presented to New York Kiwanians by the New Zealand Club of Wellington, 
Mr. Gerald Shepart of British 
Consulate; Mr. D. M. Dow, Official Secretary for Australia in the U. S. A.; 
Immediate Past President Harry N. Holmes of the New York City Kiwanis 
club; Dr. Peter Buck of New Zealand; Mr. John Daniels, Secretary of the 
English Speaking Union; and Lieutenant-Governor Thomas G. O’Brien of 
Back row, left to right: President W. 
Guppy of the New York Rotary club; Private Peat of the National Broad- 
International Trustee Ernest F. McGregor; 
Stralia, Australian Prima Donna; Captain Gaston, English Speaking Union; 
Clytie Heine, Australian Pianist; Mr. Bruno Lasker, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


New Zealand. Front row, left to right: 


the New York City Kiwanis club. 


casting Company; 


Stacks of shoes and stockings were the 
result of the drive. High schools gave 
benefit shows and charged a pair of shoes 
or a bundle of stockings as the admission 
price and the club sponsored a Saturday 
morning matinee through the courtesy of 
one of the local theatres and charged the 
same admission. But even this did not 
provide adequate covering for the many 
needy children and seeing additional help 
was necessary, the Fort Worth club do- 
nated over $150 towards the purchase of 
new shoes and stockings where it was im- 
possible to fit a particular size foot. The 
club also paid for all repairs necessary 
to be made on the shoes collected. 

The actual distribution was earried on 
through the school principals and teachers 
and distribution was made only to needy 
children at six of the public schools. Ki- 
wanians furnished their automobiles to 
bring the children from the schools to the 
depot and stayed to fit the shoes for them. 

Over a month’s concentrated effort was 
rewarded by the satisfaction of seeing 
practically all needy children provided for 
in the schools. A final check-up showed 
that over 600 children had been furnished 
footwear in the handling of these individ- 
ual cases of dire necessity. Fort Worth 
Kiwanians feel that this was one of the 
finest activities ever accomplished by the 
club. 


@ Farm-City Party Attracts Large 
Crowd in Moline, Illinois 

More than 1,000 rural and town folks 
crowded into the main auditorium of the 
Scottish Rite cathedral in Moline recently 
to join in the fun and frolic of the sixth 
annual farm-city program sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club of that city. 

Immediate Past President Henry T. 
Horst of the Moline club opened the pro- 
gram with a brief talk and Mayor John 
F, Huey welcomed the visiting rural resi- 


wa dents. A short talk 
was also made by 
Lieutenant - Gov- 
ernor Joseph Nad- 
ler of Division 
VII., who intro- 
duced the guests. 


The vaudeville 
features were 
among the best 


ever presented at 
an entertainment 
in the city and 
each _ performer 
merited enthusias- 
tic rounds of ap- 
plause. There were 
man y_ musical 
selections, dances, 
acrobatic acts, and 


an old-fashioned 
square dance. 
Many _ interesting 


contests were stag- 
ed and prizes were 
awarded the win- 
ners. Refreshments 
were served at the 
conclusion of the 
program and prior 
to the dance. 

Tom W. Renoe, 
1932 chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, was in 
charge of the affair, assisted by the Com- 
mittee on Program, of which B. M. Rand- 
all was chairman. 

These farm-city events have done much 
to create a better feeling between rural 
and town residents and the party was 
the annual culmination of a series of 
farm-city dinners which- were held in 
nearby communities during the summer 
and fall months of 19382. 


@ Record Crowd at Farmers’ 
Night in Saint Thomas, 
Ontario 


The fourth annual farmers’ night re- 
cently held by 
Saint Thomas 
Kiwanians 
was very in- 
spiration- 
al. About 450 


Mme. Elsa 


were in atten- 
dance and a 
fine program 
and _ banquet 
was enjoyed. 
Dr. G. I. Chris- 
tie, President 


of the Ontario 
A gricultural 
College, was the 
guest - speaker, 
and was intro- 
duced by Ki- 
wanian K. W. 
McKay. The 


thanks of Ki- 
wanis for his 


fine talk were 
tendered by Dr. 
Glen T. Mitton. 
Kiwanian Tho- 
mas Keith wel- 
comed the 


activities in this connection. 


1,050 pounds. 


of the Ch 
tendent of the 











Home and a Kiwanian; and 
exhibited the animal. 
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guests and introduced outstanding per- 
sonages. Musical numbers and a broad- 
casting stunt were well received. 

Another pleasant feature of the evening 
was the presentation of the Kiwanis silver 
cup for the best-dressed window in Elgin 
County during the past Ontario Farm 
Products Week to the Thomas Hockin 
Company of Dutton by Kiwanian Frank 
R. Harding on behalf of the club. 

Members of the Boys’ Potato Club of 
South Yarmouth and the Aldborough Corn 
Club, who were guests, occupied tables 
in one section. Prizes won by the boys 
in the recent contest were presented by 
Kiwanian W. F. L. Edwards, the medals 
being handed to the potato boys by F. S. 
Thomas and to the corn boys by J. A. 
Charlton. At the conclusion of the pres- 
entations, Mr. Thomas expressed appre- 
ciation of the work the Kiwanians had 
done in fostering interest among the boys. 
There were 28 boys of the Potato Club in 
attendance and 21 members of the Ald- 
borough Corn Club. The former is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club. 

The prizes for the evening were donated 
by Saint Thomas merchants and only the 
farmers were eligible in the draw. Chair- 
man Lorne B. Birdsell of the Committee 
on Agriculture was in charge. There were 
many interesting prizes and a long list 
of winners. Donations made by various 
industries and business houses were great- 
ly appreciated by the club and guests. 


® Midland, Ontario, Aids 
School Children; Holds 
Ice Carnival 

The Kiwanis Club of Midland, Ontario, 
has supplied milk to 250 undernourished 
school children and voted $300 to be used 
for the dental treatment of some of the 
school children. The club recently held 
a very successful ice carnival at which 
there were 1,000 paid admissions. 





The Kiwanis Club of Healdsburg, California, has for years been interested in 
the Salvation Army Boys’ and Girls’ School at Lytton and has sponsored many 


The poll Angus steer, which won first prize at the 
Baby Beef Fat Stock Show in San Francisco, which covers the four States of 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California, was given to the Home when the animal 
was a calf by Healdsburg Kiwanians. 
Left to right: Judge Edward Quinn, Secretary of the Healdsburg 
club; Immediate Past President Albert W. Garrett; President Joseph H. Miller 

ber of C ce and a Kiwanian; Brigadier W. 


When a year old, this poll Angus weighed 


G. White, Superin- 
Chester Lansing, the boy who 
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@ Reading, Pennsylvania, Programs 

During the past year the Kiwanis Club 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, has had a novel 
way of planning for its regular meetings. 
In addition to the various committees hav- 
ing charge of meetings the various voca- 
tions represented in the club are utilized 
as a background for other meetings, for 
instance in successive weeks the program 
was in charge of the bankers, doctors, 
dentists, railroad members, manufacturers, 
etc. One meeting was given over entirely 
to high school students. 

The club was very active with their 
summer activity called Camp Joy. The 
camp consisted of three two-week periods 
and the total number of boys and girls 
in the camp was 288, Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the club were active on teams 
for the Y. M. C. A. in building up their 
funds and over $25,000 was pledged. 


®@ Belleville, Ontario, 
Sponsors Hockey League 

Belleville Kiwanians sponsor a “Ki-Y” 
Hockey League wherein some 150 boys 
are organized and trained under proper 
leadership and are advanced into Junior 
and Intermediate O. H. A. hockey from 
year to year. The boys, in their own 
league throughout the season, hold a 
series of games and suitable trophies are 
awarded at the close of each season by 
the Kiwanis club, in addition to their 
bearing all expenses of the league. 


@ Zanesville, Ohio, Active 

The new President, Dr. Maurice Loebell, 
recently reviewed the past year’s activi- 
ties. The club provided twenty-five pairs 
of spectacles for the poor children of 
Zanesville, built a sixty by thirty foot 
wading pool of varying depth in McIntire 
Park for the poor children, contributed 
generously to the Community Fund in 
which more than three-fourths of the 
membership were leaders and workers, 
sponsored a minstrel show which raised 
$300 for the Public School Milk Fund, 
sponsored a “Find Yourself” campaign in 
coiperation with the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., sponsored the annual Christ- 
mas party for thirty-two Day Nursery 
youngsters, and participated in every civic 
movement undertaken in 1932. 


@ Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ontario, Active 

Kitchener-Waterloo Kiwanians donated 
$25 to the “Legion Hall Fund” and sev- 
eral members assisted in the canvass 
which saved the “Legion Hall” for the 
veterans. The club joined with other 
service clubs to formulate plans for a 
Community Relief Drive, the objective 
being $50,000. Several farmers were also 
recently entertained by the club. 


®@ Cobalt, Ontario, 


Busy 

The Kiwanis Club of Cobalt, Ontario, 
is continuing its under-privileged child 
work by providing shoes and clothing for 
public school children. Cobalt Kiwan- 
ians are also assisting in unemployment 
relief and have made arrangements to 
provide children with bathing facilities 
in the summer-time. 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba, Promotes Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, is located in a city with a popula- 
tion of approximately 300,000 and has 
within its membership more than two hun- 
dred men, banded together for the better- 
ment of the community. With funds 
raised from the members and the general 
public many philanthropic ventures have 
been handled, the principal of which was 
the welfare and care of over 800 war- 
widows and 2,000 war-orphans. More 
than $36,000 has been spent to alleviate 
distress amongst these World War vic- 
tims and in educating the boys and girls. 

Exhaustive investigations were made to 
ascertain what work might be pursued to 
follow up the diminishing work amongst 
the war-widows and orphans and finally 
a new objective was found in the promo- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ clubs in a dis- 
trict where the parents were mostly for- 
eign born. 

Winnipeg Kiwanians went into this 
district and organized a boys’ club. It 
was a success. Others were organized 
and today the club operates 10 boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in this district with a mem- 
bership of about 500. The Winnipeg 
club expends $4,000 a year in training 
these 500 boys and girls so they will 
become good Canadian citizens, and it is 
a good investment. 

The clubs appoint their own officers and 
run their own business under the trained 
leadership of paid supervisors with the 
aid of selected Kiwanians. The Kiwanis 
club finances special activities with the 
understanding that the boys and girls 
will pay back advances made. These 
youngsters are being trained to look after 
themselves and they are doing it. A con- 
siderable portion of the moneys thus ad- 
vanced has been repaid from proceeds of 
shows, bazaars, dances, etc., organized by 
the boys and girls. 

Today there are athletic leagues, out- 
standing athletes and good citizens in this 
district. Hockey, baseball, basketball, 


volley ball and football games are sched- 
uled and played in their proper seasons. 
In the summer they have their summer 
camps; in winter they have organized 
skating rinks used by the boys and girls 





themselves and by hundreds of the 
smaller children not yet old enough to 
join a club. 

Annually a conference is held to check 
over what has been done and plan what 
is to be done. Twenty to thirty different 
nationalities are represented in the mem- 
bership. Each boy and girl is breathing 
Canadianism in these clubs and taking it 
back to their foreign-born parents. 

How could all this be done in less than 
two years? The Winnipeg club raised and 
supplied the initial funds required and 
the leadership. Use of school gym- 
nasiums and church rooms was obtained; 
construction of ice rinks was supervised 
by Kiwanians; sports were organized un- 
der Kiwanis supervision; athletes were 
trained by Kiwanians. Leadership was 
all that was necessary and the Winnipeg 
club supplied it. 

These boys and girls come from poor 
homes, but poor as they were last Christ- 
mas, they gathered hampers for distribu- 
tion to those more needy than themselves. 

Last fall the older boys of all clubs 
went into camp for a week, during which 
time daily conferences were held to dis- 
cuss and decide on future activities of 
the clubs. The report of this conference 
makes intensely interesting reading and 
a few of the questions discussed portray 
the trend of mind of these boys, as 
follows: 

1, Ways by which a boys’ club can 
care for its fellows. 

2. Qualifications of boys for club presi- 
dent, and officers. 

8. Care of property. 

4. Duty to community. 

5. Responsibility to younger brothers 
and sisters and other boys. 

6. Behavior so good as to be an ex- 
ample to younger fellows and the com- 
munity. 

A few of the main objects governing 
these Boys and Girls Clubs are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Guiding activities, thoughts and ac- 
tions of boys and girls along right lines 
by furnishing trained leaders. 

2. Investigating home conditions of 
under-privileged children and contacting 

with parents. 

——— a S Teach - 

ing children to be 

fair in sports, 

clean and _ honest 

in thought and 

action, unselfish, 

charitable aon d 
self-reliant. 

4. Building bet- 
ter health through 
athletics, summer 
camps and week- 
end trips. 

5. Building 
character an d 
good citizenship 
through example, 
guidance and train- 
ing by leaders and 
members of boys’ 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, have devoted atten- and girls’ commit- 


tion to helping boys and girls in rural 


districts. Six calf clubs, with a 


membership of 200 children, have been organized to date. tees. 
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6. Developing Canadian citizenship. 

Another section of the club membership 
has devoted its attention to helping boys 
and girls in rural districts. This has been 
done in a practical way and with the 
object of encouraging these young citi- 
zens to help themselves. The medium 
used was the rural calf club. In selected 
districts, Calf Clubs were organized 
among the boys and girls. Competent 
members of the Kiwanis club assisted 
these children in purchasing calves, the 
club guaranteed the money borrowed by 
the children to pay for the animals and 
during the feeding season, expert advice 
was given on how to take care of the live- 
stock. In the fall, a Livestock Exhibition 
was held, with special classes for the boys 
and girls, and suitable prizes were 
awarded. These young people were shown 
how to prepare their calves for the ex- 
hibition ring and how to handle them dur- 
ing the judging. The next step was to 
assist the children in marketing the fin- 
ished product. Of the 200 children taken 
in as members of the six clubs which 
have been organized to date, only two 
have been unable to meet their financial 
obligations. The majority of these young 
farmers have made a good profit out of 
their work and received valuable instruc- 
tion and experience in livestock handling 
and marketing. 

In this work both in the city and coun- 
try Winnipeg Kiwanians have benefited 
and profited just as much as the young 
people in whom they have taken an in- 
terest. The contact of older men with 
young people serves as a refreshing and 
educational experience which is well worth 
the time and money it costs, and it is 
reasonable to say that the work of the 
club on these projects has been an im- 
portant factor in the maintenance of the 
membership and the appreciation of the 
club’s work by the citizens of Greater 
Winnipeg. 
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Easter Egg Hunts 


Here are the stories of Easter Egg 
hunts, an activity which most every club 
can arrange quickly. These hunts were 
held last year but we saved the stories in 
order to give all clubs the idea of the 
possibility of arranging similar activities 
this year. You'll attract thousands of 
youngsters and adults at the hunt. It pro- 
vides a lot of fun at small expense. It 
makes for a gala affair in town. 


@ Arkansas City, Kansas, 

Police officers and firemen were put on 
duty at a city theatre to handle the throng 
of youngsters who were attending a 
morning show at the cost of an egg and a 
potato each. The performance was a pre- 
lude to the afternoon Easter egg rolling 
and decorating contest. Three full cases 
of eggs, or about 90 dozen, were received, 
as well as nearly nine bushels of potatoes, 
which were turned over to the Salvation 
Army for distribution among the poor 
families of the city on Easter morning. It 
was necessary to have two shows to take 
care of 1,300 children. 

A concert by the high school band pre- 
ceded the egg contest, for which a street 
was roped off from traffic. There was a 
spoon egg race for all children under 
school age, a sack race for boys, a spoon 
egg race for girls, a nose egg rolling con- 
test, a novelty costume parade for girls, 
a bicycle and relay race, in addition to 
other contests. In the decorating contest, 
the eggs were judged as follows: Novelty, 
funniest, most beautiful, largest, smallest, 
heaviest and lightest. 

Arkansas City merchants responded 
splendidly with prizes for the various con- 
tests, such prizes ranging from haircuts 
to tennis shoes, theatre tickets to jack 
knives and flashlights, candy, etc. 





As the result of a show for children to which the admission was one egg and one potato, followed 
by an Easter egg rolling and decorating contest, the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, Kansas, 
turned over eighty-six dozen eggs and nine bushels of potatoes to the Salvation Army for distribu- 


tion among the poor families of the city on Easter morning. 


Left to right: Chairman Myron S. 


Bell of the Game Reserve, Chairman George J. Jardot of the Finance Committee, Chairman Lafe 
W. Servey of the Public Affairs Committee, Lee Jones, 1932 President, Secretary J. William Bricker, 
Committeeman Guy Hadley, and Past President Dave A. Steele. 


Much good publicity was given Arkansas 
City Kiwanians as a result of this fine 
undertaking. 


®@ Trenton, New Jersey 

At the early hour of four-thirty one 
morning last year during Eastertide, be- 
tween 25 and 30 Trenton Kiwanians jour- 
neyed to the largest park in the city and 
there in their usual way hid colored Easter 
eggs so the final touch might be given to 
the plans for the Annual Easter Egg 
Hunt the club sponsors. As usual, immedi- 
ately after daylight these children began 
wending their way to the park and by 
nine o’clock 2,000 were ready to go and 
only awaited the signal. Cash prizes were 
paid to the children recovering the eggs. 
All in all $150 was given out. Trenton 
Kiwanians say this yearly event is one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
club. 


® Galveston, Texas 

The fourth annual Galveston Kiwanis 
Kaster egg hunt last year was the center 
of interest and activity of the entire club 
for a month. 

More than 5,000 children thronged the 
sands of the east-beach playground and 
approximately 6,000 Easter eggs were giv- 
en away at the hunt. Wooden blocks rep- 
resenting edible eggs, as well as approxi- 
mately 450 prizes donated by local mer- 
chants and individuals, were buried in the 
sand by the Kiwanians. A number of 
local civic and fraternal organizations ap- 
pointed coéperating committees to assist 
the Kiwanis club. County and city officials 
also assisted. 

Brilliant colored apparel and flags gayly 
flying added a springtime setting to the 
event as Mayor Jack E. Pearce fired the 
gun at nine o'clock which started the 
youngsters on their merry scramble for 
eggs. Tuneful melodies were contributed 
by the Galveston Boosters Club Boys’ 
Band. The hunt continued until noon, with 
the boys and girls scuttering about on 
hands and knees, using sticks, rakes, trow- 
els and hands in their search for the co- 
veted prize eggs and choice blocks. 

The bright colored blocks were re- 
deemable with Easter eggs or prizes do- 
nated by the various merchants at two 
tents. In addition to the many cash 
prizes, the nearly 450 prizes donated by 
various merchants and individuals in the 
city created considerable interest. Every 
child taking part in the hunt received at 
least one egg and children who could not 
find the hidden blocks in the sand were 
given an egg apiece by the committee in 
charge of the egg distribution tent. 

Although there was a tent for first aid 
and for “lost and found children,” there 
were no injuries and very few lost chil- 
dren. 

The county cleared the playground area 
in which the hunt was staged, while the 
city scarified the sand to make burial and 
finding of the eggs easier. 
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® Raising Funds T 

Many clubs are interested in raising 
funds to further their activities along dif- 
ferent lines and numerous reports have 
come to us about this splendid work. Some 
clubs are putting on shows for the bene- 
fit of under-privileged child funds, some 
are sponsoring carnivals to aid the needy 
and unemployed, some are helping Boy 
and Girl Scouts, some are furnishing 
playgrounds, are providing free 
milk to the undernourished, or are pro- 
moting libraries, sponsoring clinics, etc., 
all worthy activities. Exceptionally large 
amounts have been raised by various clubs 
to further their work. Some have put on 
shows of various kinds, some have held 
dances, and some have even held auction 
sales 


others 


Space limitation in the Magazine pre- 
vents us from giving an account of each 
undertaking but the following represents 
a few of the fine reports which have come 
to us 
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Shows 


Thousands of children thronged the sands of the east beach playground during the community 
Easter egg hunt staged last year under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Galveston, Texas, 


Paulsboro, New Jersey $ 270.00 Approximately 6,000 Easter eggs were given away at the hunt. Wooden blocks representing edible 
H : Washi : 14.75 eggs, as well as approximately 450 prizes donated by local merchants and individuals, were buried 
oqulam, ashington sil in the sand by the Kiwanians. Local, civic and fraternal organizations, as well as county and city 
London, Ontario 7,500.00 officials, codperated. 
Westfield, Massacl tts 700.00 * . 
a Rodeos Charity Drive 
Hamilton, Illinois 300.00 Seine : . ; cre 
Clarion. Pennsylvania 200.00 Bartow, Florida 250.00 East Suburbs, Kansas City, 

; te II ses ciced vas’ 1,420.00 
Pullman, Washington 450.00 Banquets Pree a Washington 85.00 
Springfield, Missouri 400.00 Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington. 33.00 ~ See ea 
Wenatchee, Washington 269.16 ake See Re : Community Chest Campaign 7 
Melbourne, Florida 184.00 Dances New Brunswick, New Jersey.... 150.00 
Waterbury, Connecticut 500.00 ‘Trinidad, Colorado ....... ...2. 250.00 Charity Football Games _ 
Burlington, Iowa 780.00 Saint Stephen, New Brunswic 66.00 Allentown, Pennsylvania ........ 228.00 
Tifton, Georgia 75.00 Cussbeihs Hoquiam, Washington 120.25 
Austin, Chicago, Illinois 500.00 West Side, Chicago, Illinois. . 705.46 * Apple Day ; 
Elgin, Illinois 800.00 Windsor, Ontario ....... ; 300.00 
Ferndale, Michigan . 307.31 Debate Bazaars 
Chappaqua, New York 200.00 Terre Haute, Indiana....... 450.00 Roswell, New Mexico............ 37.00 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 500.00 Auction Sale Lansing, Michigan .............. 400.00 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 700.00 Golinn, .Konene.....:......:- 235.00 _ Charity Baseball Game 
Watertown, New York 1,600.00 foal. Sa tr or ar 50.00 
Colfax, Washington ........ 100.00 Broadcast This amounts to more than $22,000 
Mitchell, South Dakota 800.00 Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan... 1,700.00 raised recently to further work of various 








Kiwanians of Greenfield, Massachusetts, recently took complete charge of the Greenfield Daily 
Recorder-Garette and brought out a twenty-page Kiwanis edition. Members of the club assumed the 
men, proof readers and even compositors and pressmen. 


roles of editors, staff writers, advertisin 
Left to right: Charles R. 


The club realized $764 from the advertising proceeds for welfare work. 


Parker, J. Tennyson Seller, Harold L. Deane (standing), Attorney Charles Fairhurst, G. Irving 
Brown (standing), Ralph W. Shepherd, Frank A. King, Maurice Demond, William E. Dickinson and 
Secretary Ivan C. Minott. 


Kiwanis clubs in their communities and 
is, indeed, commendable. 

Recently in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
when the Salvation Army’s finance drive 
for relief work failed, a committee com- 
posed entirely of Perth Amboy Kiwa- 
nians took over the management and 
brought the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion after one week’s work. Only $800 
had been raised when the Kiwanis com- 
mittee took it over and in one week the 
committee raised $3,000. 

The Boy Scout Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Napa, California, with their 
troop held a good campaign late last year. 
Arrangements were made with the local 
Fox Theatre and they donated the thea- 
tre, a children’s picture and all their staff 
to put on a special matinee. The price 
of admission was one or more cans of 
food. The local newspaper caught the 
spirit of the campaign and gave good 
publicity. As a result, 2,500 cans of food, 
approximately $400, was collected and 
turned over to the Salvation Army. 

The Kiwanis Club of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, sponsored a football game and 
netted over $400, which was added to its 
Free Milk Fund. 

Several months ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Kankakee, Illinois, sponsored a Com- 
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munity Milk Fund. The fund grew to an 
amount approximating $1,400, enabling 
the club to purchase more than 200 quarts 
of milk daily for undernourished children 
in and about Kankakee. This continu- 
ous drain soon left the fund exhausted 
and the club undertook to rehabilitate the 
fund through a Tag Day in which the 
local newspaper, several high schools and 
others cojperated in a most splendid man- 
ner. Three hundred and ninety-one dol- 
lars was collected during the drive. Milk 
bottles with slotted caps were then placed 
in various stores for collections. The club 
was divided into two teams and there was 
much competition to see who could col- 
lect the most money. The activity met 
with great success and all in all approxi- 
mately $1,000 was realized. The club also 
sponsored a second Tag Day and netted 
$234. Altogether Kankakee Kiwanians 
raised more than $1,600 and supplied 241 
quarts of milk six days a week and took 
care of over 200 families. 

The Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, Ontario, 
has triumphed with its annual Kiwanis 
revue, a purely amateur show. The show 
was produced entirely by the local club 
and was well received. As a result, Lind- 
say Kiwanians have started the annual 
Relief Fund off in a fine way. Inciden- 
tally, Past President Thomas H. Stinson 
was elected President of the Citizens’ Re- 
lief Fund. For two years past the Lind- 
say club has succeeded in raising approxi- 
mately $6,000 a year for the Relief Fund. 

The Kiwanis Club of Barrie, Ontario, 
had a Kiwanis Supplement to the Barrie 
Examiner on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the club. The club’s idea 
was to have some records incorporated as 
to the achievements of the club for the 
last ten years and in addition make a 
little cash from the advertising end. Over 
a couple of hundred dollars was realized. 


@ Montreal, Quebec, Entertains 
Orphans; Donates Funds 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal recently 
arranged a swimming event with water 
polo and other attractions for children 
from six different orphanages in the city. 
This was attended by 260 children and 
was greatly enjoyed. 
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News from Many Fronts 


At Winchester, Virginia, the state 
Chamber of Commerce asked the service 
clubs to vote for the outstanding citizen 
for the year 1932. Andrew Bell, secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis club and the Chamber 
of Commerce for the past ten years, was 
elected unanimously and the club naturally 
feels quite proud of the honor bestowed 
upon its secretary. 


The Kalamazoo, Michigan, club is work- 
ing with a women’s service club on a 
building program at Pretty Lake camp 
for under-privileged children, a program 
that will approximate $15,000. There will 
be an administration house, recreation 
house, lounging rooms, sleeping quarters 
for the smaller children and twelve cabins 
will be constructed, each housing seven- 
teen children, and also a separate building 
for hospital purposes. 


Colonel Barron, chairman of the Recrea- 
tional Development Committee of the New 
England Council, told the Rochester, New 
Hampshire, club what that organization is 
doing. It is a very important civic move- 
ment throughout New England. The club 
is doing a great deal of under-privileged 
child work, furnishing milk by the thou- 
sands of bottles and also taking care of 
much needed medical work. 


Hollywood in Florida held its famous 
millionaire’s party last February. Another 
banquet and show were held, and the total 
proceeds go for activities for the year. 
The club is repairing all the old Kiwanis 
signs and is erecting new ones where 
needed. 


Over in Brooksville, Florida, the club is 
working to secure financial assistance for 
a local canning plant through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Scholar- 
ships for students and a continued work 
on strawberry development are among the 
other activities that this club is featuring. 


At the installation of the officers of the 
Greenville, North Carolina, club, an inter- 
esting stunt was arranged by Past Presi- 
dent J. Frank Harrington. It was the 
presentation of “The Three Teepees,” em- 
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The Boy Scout Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Napa, California, with their troop arranged with 
the local Fox theatre for a special matinee, at which the eee of admission was one or more cans of 
i 


food. The local newspaper gave the activity good pub 


city and as a result, 2,500 cans of food, 


approximately $400, was collected and turned over to the Salvation Army. 


phasizing the need for work among the 
under-privileged children, the first one 
showing how a couple of children looked 
before any attention was given to them, 
the second where the Kiwanis club had 
taken them in charge and the third the 
result of Kiwanis club work with them. 
Graphic portrayals bring home the sub- 
ject very closely, better than talks. 


In Manhattan, Kansas, the junior 
builder of the club, George Inskeep, had 
the distinction of winning the county 
health championship and placing second 
in the state. Miss Pauline Houston won 
the county baking championship, which 
gave her a trip to Chicago to the National 
Club Congress held in connection with the 
International Live Stock Show. Miss Jean 
Nixon won the Union Pacific Railroad 
scholarship to Kansas State College for 
her all round 4-H club work and ability. 
That’s training rural leaders in a big way. 


Kiwanian Frank Anshutz of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, was honored by a committee 
representing all civic and service clubs in 
that city as being the most useful citizen 
in 1932. Flowers to the living—it’s a 
wonderful activity. 

Back to New England and this time to 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. At the invita- 
tion of Kiwanian Paul C. Belknap, pub- 
lisher of the Greenfield Reporter-Gazette, 
club members took complete charge of 
the newspaper and brought out a twenty- 
page Kiwanis edition. Members of the 
club served as editors, staff writers, adver- 
tising men, proof readers, compositors, 
press men, and reporters; they edited na- 
tional news service copy, wrote editorials 
and feature articles. Advertising receipts 
of $764 were turned over to the club. A 
great activity! 


At Steelton, Pennsylvania, President 
Housman started a “Century Club” within 
the club. In order to be a full fledged 
“Century Plant” a member must have at- 
tended 100 meetings without a miss. A 
man is in the freshmen class with 25 meet- 
ings; a sophomore with 50 perfect meet- 
ings, a junior at 75, a full fledged mem- 
ber with 100. There is an idea for at- 
tendance for other clubs. 


The East Chicago, Indiana, Kiwanis 
club went in strong for entertaining the 
local high school football team which won 
the state championship among the Indiana 
High School teams. Famed coach, Pat 
Page, of the University of Chicago was 
the speaker. The club also entertained 
local gridiron players who are playing on 
college teams throughout the country. 
There are 35 boys of that community on 
various teams such as Notre Dame, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Northwestern, etc. 


The Lancaster, Wisconsin, club recently 
arranged a program where the event was 
a debate between representatives of Bel- 
oit and Lawrence Colleges on the subject 
of the regulation of all banking functions 
by the Federal Government with deposits 
guaranteed. There is an idea for a num- 
ber of Kiwanis clubs where they could 
call on nearby colleges. 
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A Participating Citizenship 
By Evoene J. Berry 
Member Kiwanis Club of Oakland, Calif. 
Winner in a District Contest 

Outstanding among our Kiwanis objec- 
tives is that of developing an intelligent, 
participating citizenship. The very word 
“participating” indicates a Kiwanis tradi- 
tion. 

Kiwanis offers to the country a group of 
such citizens secured by these methods: 
speakers of state and national reputation 
bring to Kiwanians the best thought of 
the day; the club is a potent training 
school for community leaders; through 
work for Kiwanis the individual becomes 
group-minded; the organization serves as 
a vehicle for the public expression of the 
combined thought and opinion of its mem- 
bers. 

The training of civic leaders is one of 
the outstanding merits in the Kiwanis rec- 
ords book. Responsibility and activity in 
club affairs develops talent heretofore un- 
used, 

The increasing contacts of a Kiwanian 
with other men, with new and varied prob- 
lems enlarge his perspective until he is a 
good citizen not only of the club com- 
munity but of the city and nation as well. 
Kiwanis does not dictate what we shall 
believe nor how we shall vote but it does 
emphasize the duty to enlarge the horizon 
so that it does not end with a man’s own 
personal affairs but permits an intimate 
view of club and civic activities and an 
ever-widening and clearer glimpse of 
national and international affairs. 


¢ ¢ 


Honor Roe Fulkerson 

On April 3, Kiwanians of Hollywood, 
Florida, and Kiwanians of Howard 
County set aside that day to honor its 
only honorary member, Roe Fulkerson, 
not only for the happiness he has spread 
among his many friends in Hollywood, 
where he is living at the present time, 
but throughout the entire Florida District 
and International. In arranging a sur- 
prise party for Roe, the announcement 
from the Hollywood club stated that they 
believed in presenting felicitations while 
they may be enjoyed. 
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Resourceful 

Because howling winds and drifting 
snow block the roads during the winter 
months, school in the Trinchera Pass, New 
Mexico, is held throughout the summer 
months only. Summer, however, like winter 
is not without its perils in this Pass. 

One day last summer Leonora Garcia, 
ten years of age, was tripping away light- 
heartedly along a path leading to a little 
adobe schoolhouse. Perhaps she was 


thinking of pretty Ruth Pratt, eighteen 
year old teacher of the little school and 
idol of her pupils; certain it is that she 
was not thinking of death that lay coiled 


in the shadow of a greasewood clump be- 
side the path. Suddenly a rattling whir 
sounded and before the terrified child 
could move there was a flash of gleaming 
brown and the flangs of a rattle snake 
were buried in her ankle. 

Ruth Pratt, cool and resourceful, ren- 
dered first aid and bundled the frightened 
child into her car and within a few hours 
arrived in Trinidad, Colorado, having had 
to change a tire on the way. Under the 
care of Kiwanian P. W. Carmichael, a 
physician who furnished his service with- 
out charge, Leonora was soon on her way 
to recovery. 

Anti-rattlesnake serum is expensive; 
Leonora’s parents were of limited means. 
Faithful and unselfish Ruth Pratt should 
not be required to foot the bill and so on 
motion of Kiwanian Gilbert Sanders who 
discovered and reported the situation, the 
directors of the Trinidad Kiwanis club 
voted unanimously to pay all the costs. 


¢ @¢ 
Character 
Military success alone did not make 
Washington the national hero and the 


father of his country, nor did it alone 
bring to his name the splendor and the 
nobility for which it has come to stand. 
Those attributes are his by virtue of his 
soundness of mind and _ temperament, 
wholesome balance of heart and mind, 
honesty of intellect, sincerity of principle 
and insuperable devotion to his convic- 
tions —Micnart Sorurin, Director, Ki- 
wanis club of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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A Lily Blooms 


Up from the unpropitious, sodden clay, 
Out of its austere and forbidding glooms 

A verdant leaf so slowly makes its way 
Into the light and then—a lily blooms. 


Out of the dark the tender lily glows, 
Above the dross its beauty shines sin- 
cere, 
Out of the crumbling clay a spirit grows 
Revealing unto God’s presence 
near. 


man 


Despite the season’s harsh, congealing cold, 
Adversity and tempest raging high, 
The lily moulds a crown of shimm’ring 

gold, 


Personifies a spirit not to die. 


Alike, at Eastertide the lily stands 
For Man’s triumphant conquest over 
earth. 
Then, bend thy knee, in prayer entwine thy 
hands 
That Easter bring to thee 
rebirth. 


thy soul’s 


Joun J. LANGENBACH, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 


Georgia Bi-Centennial 

On February 12 the State of Georgia 
began a series of events in observance of 
a Bi-Centennial Celebration. The events 
were inaugurated in Savannah on the 
above date, which is the date of the found- 
ing of Georgia by General Oglethorpe. 
Colonel Pleasant A. Stovall, editor of the 
Savannah Evening Press, Minister to 
Switzerland during the Wilson administra- 
tion and formerly an active member of the 
Savannah Kiwanis club and at present an 
honorary member, is chairman of the 
Georgia Bi-Centennial Commission. 

Judge Gordon Saussy, a member of the 
Savannah Kiwanis club is secretary of the 
Georgia Commission, and J. C. Mixon, 
president of the Savannah club, is a mem- 
ber of the Savannah City Bi-Centennial 
Commission. 

In the summer of 1931 the Georgia legis- 
lature created this commission and the 
Congress of the United States has estab- 
lished a commission known as the United 
States—Georgia Bi-Centennial Commission 
for the purpose of participation by the 
Federal Government in this celebration. 
Last January a significant meeting was 
held at Warm Springs, Georgia, when the 
presidency of an honorary commission was 
accepted by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The Kiwanis clubs in the State of Geor- 
gia will be active in this celebration which 
will continue throughout the state until 
Thanksgiving Day. 

A new three-cent stamp was issued by 
the Post Office Department which bears 
the portrait of General Oglethorpe. 


¢ ¢ 
Harmony 

“Cicero said, ‘Harmony of desire, pur- 
suits and sentiments is the keynote and 
the basis of friendship.’ 

“In Kiwanis we have harmony of de- 
sire, harmony of pursuit, and harmony of 
sentiment and so we have enduring 
friendships. Kiwanis has a plain, simple 
duty not to be gloried in, not to be her- 
alded abroad, but to be used by itself as 
a means of finding a greater opportunity. 
It is the duty and privilege of serving 
others and more especially in serving 
those less favored than ourselves and 
more especially in serving those less fa- 
vored than ourselves.” 

Frank L. Ransom, 

Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 

cation, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


¢ ¢ 

The Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, 
is working out what has proven to be a 
very successful plan. 

At each meeting some member presents 
some bit of news covering improvements 
in business, the news, of course, being 
based entirely upon facts. It is reported 
that the plan is exceedingly popular and 
that the members interest themselves in 


locating evidences of business up-turn 
rather than discussing more gloomy 
subjects. 
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Prosperity Plans 


R. STRINGER, Secretary of the 
Pp Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, Ontario, 
« and affiliated with a business college 
of that same city has proposed a pros- 
perity plan for economic rehabilitation, 
with particular reference to Canada. He 
has seventeen points in his plan but sum- 
marized his plan would have the Dominion 
Government issue twenty $5.00 certificates 
for every person in Canada over 18 years 
of age or at least every person now listed 
on the official municipal voter’s list. On 
the back of each certificate there would 
be fifty spaces on which to affix fifty ten- 
cent stamps similar to postage or revenue 
stamps. Each space would be dated. The 
government would also issue these special 
stamps which would be sold to the public 
through the post offices or by the govern- 
ment through the banks and would have 
printed on them “prosperity stamps.” 
Through the post offices the government 
would give away these certificates free of 
charge, one hundred dollars worth to each 
responsible citizen. These certificates would 
pass as real money for all purposes except 
savings accounts, deposit boxes or hoard- 
ing. Each time a certificate is used the 
one making the payment must affix a ten- 
cent stamp or two per cent of the total 
value, on the back of the certificate in its 
proper place for each week the certificate 
is turned over. This would mean it could 
not be held by one person more than a 
week without it costing him an extra ten 
cents to put it into circulation. He would 
use the certificate as money. There would 
be nothing to prevent, however, the cer- 
tificate being turned over fifty times in a 
week, Just as soon as this certificate had 
fifty ten-cent stamps on the back the last 
holder would take it to the post office and 
redeem it for real money. ° 

Kiwanian Stringer argues that this two 
per cent tax would be willingly borne by 
the public because each individual would 
be getting five dollars worth, everybody 
would be anxious to spend this form of 
credit, business would be stimulated im- 
mediately and they would all be redeemed 
within a year. Most everyone would have 
donated their share to bring business 
back to normal by putting money into 
circulation. If it were necessary for the 
government to be paid the expense of 
issuing the certificates and stamps, an 
extra space for a fifty-first stamp could 
be allowed, this last two per cent going 
to pay that cost. 

He says his plan is based upon the fact 
that every individual who needs money 
and every business man, farmer or laborer 
who needs business or work will pay two 
per cent for the use of money. He says 
this is not “fiat” money because every 
certificate has a date of maturity and that 
it is not a sales tax but a prosperity tax 
and that the stamps are really a transfer 
fee, a fee to validate the certificates every 
time a transfer was made. 

What say you, Kiwanians? 
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Kiwanian Joe Reilly, Past President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Elmhurst, Illinois, 
is co-author cf the Hayden-Reilly plan, 
which is similar to the above. This plan 
is in operation in about 30 cities already. 


Kiwanian Reilly writes that his plan 
would have the United States pay the 
entire soldier bonus with self-liquidating 
certificates—each certificate also having 
50 spaces for stamps. This would amount 
to two billion, three hundred million dol- 
lars, which when turned over 50 times, as 
would be necessary, would amount to 115 
billion dollars in business turnover in one 
year. He says that in 25 weeks, the in- 
terest on money received by the govern- 
ment from the sale of stamps would pay 
for the entire cost of operations. Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, noted economist 
especially on money matters, has written 
favorably of this method of issuing self- 
liquidating currency. 
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Los Angeles Attacks Major 
Current Problems 


J HUNTER CLARK, Secretary of the 
- Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles—there is 
going to be a wonderful International 
convention out there next June—writes 
that a number of years ago some of the 
members of the club were distressed by 
the fact that the club could do nothing 
in a political way because other clubs in- 
side the city limits were affected. They 
set up an organization known as a Joint 
Public Affairs Committee, composed of 
representatives of all these clubs, there 
being thirteen in all. As a result of that 
they were able to get some united action 
by the Kiwanis clubs in Los Angeles City. 
As an outgrowth of it they have now set 
up a committee known as a Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of public affairs committees of all 
service clubs in Los Angeles, including 
Rotary, Lions, Exchange and others. A 
report was recently published by Judge 
Ira F, Thompson, Associate Justice of the 
District Court of Appeals who was the 
first chairman of this joint committee of 
Kiwanis clubs and is now chairman of 
this co-ordinating committee. In this re- 
port he tells about how it came about that 
the co-ordinating committee was estab- 
lished. It included the above named or- 
ganizations, also Arnama, Soroptomists, 
Optimists, Altrurians, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, California Taxpayer’s Associa- 
tion, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Civitan and the Twenty-Thirty Club. 
They decided they would confine their at- 
tention to a study of three major prob- 
lem staking the political and social life 
of the country, namely 

1—Lawlessness or Law Observance 

2—Taxation or Economy in Govern- 

mental Affairs 
3—Communism or Means of Meeting 
Communistic Radical Propaganda. 


In regard to the first they decided that 
the people would either handle these prob- 
lems or the problems would handle us— 
that we cannot transfer the responsibility 
to the shoulders of someone else. 

This group decided that the elector sys- 
tem for judigial officers, at least for Los 
Angeles County should be replaced with 
an appointive system and they endorsed 
a plan which would create a board of 
seven, composed of the chief justice, the 
two presiding justices of the district 


Courts of Appeal, and four elective lay- 
men, not lawyers, who would recommend 
the appointment of Superior Court and 
Municipal Court judges for the same term 
of office that now exists. Other items in 
the plan included the method for main- 
taining a high efficiency in such offices. 

In regard to taxation the committee 
was convinced that the burden of taxation 
was not so much due to individuals who 
carry legislative or executive responsibil- 
ities as it is due to a system which has 
slowly but surely taken deep root in our 
local as well as in our state affairs. The 
phrase was used, “The time has come to 
slay the sacred cows,” meaning that those 
agencies of government which receive a 
portion of tax money fixed by constitution 
or by statute, should be put on a budget 
basis, receiving from the state their due 
proportion of tax money as determined 
by the elective representatives of the 
people. Overlapping of taxation bodies 
is a problem out there as well as in other 
communities. 

The Co-ordinating Committee is firmly 
convinced that it should be the duty of 
every member of Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice organizations to interest themselves in 
boys and girls clubs and organizations for 
the purpose of counteracting propaganda 
designed to lessen respect for constituted 
authorities. The joint Public Affairs Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution which goes 
on to say that while there has been an 
increasing unemployment, decreasing in- 
come and general disturbance of economic 
conditions, resulting in increasing growth 
of radical propaganda which was a menace 
to law and order and that one of the 
principal methods of developing radical 
ideas is by working with the youth of 
the country, that the California-Nevada 
District resolved to oppose those organ- 
izations. They agreed with the thoughts 
and actions as stated in the resolution 
dealing with this problem adopted by Ki- 
wanis International at the Detroit con- 
vention last June, that boys and girls 
clubs be formed to combat this menace, 
that speakers before clubs be carefully 
scrutinized and clubs should work for the 
enactment of such laws as will prevent 
further invasion by foreigners with rad- 
ical thought and that the passage of laws 
would be advocated that would control in 
direct manner those employed by a state 
or government for the purpose of teach- 
ing and educating children. The Co-ordi- 
nating Committee was emphatic that in- 
dividual members must take a more active 
interest in the political welfare of their 
community, state and nation. 


> » 
Contact 


Lieutenant-Governor Jack Hendricks of 
Fostoria, Ohio, got an idea at the Miami 
Convention of Kiwanis International of 
having “junior Kiwanians” in the club for 
a period of three months. After the 
Miami Convention the Fostoria club 
started that practice, having two boys 
from different schools visit with them. 

Maxwell Stewart, 19 years old, attend- 
ing Case College at Cleveland, Ohio, sent 
a copy of a theme he wrote to Ed Frase, 
Past President of the club, in which he 
gave his impression of service clubs. 
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“The practice of taking boys of high 
school age into clubs for a short period 
brings together men of experience and im- 
pressionable boys. It affords ample op- 
portunity for the boy to gather helpful 
bits of philosophy which have taken the 
men years of experience to formulate. An- 
other opportunity afforded upon such oc- 
casions is in the vocational line. The per- 
sonnel of service clubs is composed of 
men from all lines of work. This gives 
the student a chance to study a cross- 
section of the business world. The im- 
portance of picking one’s life work can- 
not be overestimated.” 
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Urges Increased Immigration to 
Relieve Depression 


N WHAT was reported as the outstand- 

ing inspirational address before the 
California-Nevada District convention last 
fall at San Francisco, Dr. Tully C. Knoles, 
President of the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton urged an increase in immigra- 
tion of the right kind and adequately con- 
trolled as the one method by which the 
problems that have arisen out of enor- 
mous machine production can be solved. 

He said there were only two things that 
could be done, either to decrease the size 
of the pyramid that industry has built up 
as a result of science, invention and ap- 
plication of the machine to production, 
which would be a backward step, or to 
increase the consumption of goods, which 
could only be done in two ways. First, 
by increasing the population of the coun- 
try so as to increase the number of people 
who would consume goods, or second, to 
increase the foreign consumption of our 
goods. 

In continuing his thesis he said that he 
did not believe in an unrestricted immi- 
gration but did believe there were many 
fine national and racial characteristics 
that ought to be developed; that science 
and the machine has already shortened 
the hours of labor and would march on 
in that same direction; that there was 
plenty of space for this country to have 
a population of 250 million if they were 
properly distributed. 

In the future, he concluded, more re- 
wards should be given to the social en- 
gineers and the distribution engineers. 


¢ ¢ 
The Most Important Job in Kiwanis 


By Cecm A. Roor 
Portland, Oregon 

HAVE the most important job in Ki- 
| ani I freely admit it. Yes, and am 

proud of it. But before discussing this 
important job, let’s review one or two of 
the things we know about the importance 
of Kiwanis as a whole. 

No man who reads this would have the 
temerity to contend that our present state 
of society or civilization is perfect. In 
fact, the last two or three years have 
forced us to a decision that something is 
decidedly wrong somewhere. 

Is it too much to hope that some day 
no one will lack for the necessities of life 
—shelter, food and warmth? Is it too 


much to contemplate a condition where 


every individual will have opportunity for 
personal development? We of Kiwanis 
do not think so. Therefore until such time 
as these desirable conditions shall obtain, 
we have important work to do. 

To our club president, through the year 
just passed, the office of president was 
very naturally the most important job. 
If he had considered program chairman, 
pianist or secretary as more important, 
his administration would not have been 
so thoroughly successful. To our secre- 
tary, the keeping of the club’s records, 
and the one thousand and one other things 
which fall to the lot of the secretary, was 
of the first consideration. 

However, we can’t all be presidents and 
secretaries. Therefore I don’t mind con- 
fessing that as chairman of the Kiwanis 
Education Committee of our club, I felt 
as though the whole success or failure of 
the club depended upon how well I did 
my work. To me, this was the important 
job. 

But we can’t stop there. When new 
member Walter rose to review a timely 
Kiwanis Macazine article, the attention 
of the entire committee was focused upon 
what he had to say. For the time being 
his was the most important job in the 
club. When Vergil had a list of names 
to call, the responsibility of attendance 
was his, and he did the job with the care 
due its importance. 

Each member of the club, then, has his 
work to do. If it isn’t important, forget 
it, and find something that is important. 
Then will you find true satisfaction in 
Kiwanis work and progress. 


o ¢@ 
Honors 


Kiwanian Henry B. Ward, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, and head of the Department of 
Zoblogy of the University of Illinois, has 
just been elected permanent secretary of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He has had a long, 
eminent career in science. He served as 
dean of the College of Medicine at the 
University of Nebraska, 1902-1909; presi- 
dent in 1905; was president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Zodlogists from 1912 to 
1914; president of the Araerican Fishery 
Society, 1913; member of the permanent 
Committee on International Zodlogical 
Congresses; first president, American So- 
ciety of Parasitologists; was national 
president of the Isaac Walton League, 
1928-1930, and founder and editor of the 
Journal of Parasitology. In addition he 
is a member of a number of scientific and 
medical associations in foreign countries 
as well as in the United States. 
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From Edmonds, Washington, comes the 
news that Immediate Past President 
George Q. Durbin was installed as Mayor 
of the city and Secretary W. H. Dunbar 
was appointed Police Justice. 
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Kiwanians in the Limelight 

The Kiwanis Club of Harlingen, Texas, 
has a number of personalities. 

B. A. McLarry, treasurer of the elub, 
is secretary of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Druggists Association; Secretary 
J. C. E. Carry has been secretary of the 
club for seven years continuously; Direc- 
tor B. S. Mothershead is a past director 
of the American Society of Public Ac- 
countants; former Lieutenant-Governor 
A. J. Rabel has worked to build most of 
the Kiwanis clubs in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley; this club, which has increased its 
membership from 42 to 59 in recent 
months, is helping along what is known 
as the Palm Tree Drive, a program of 
planting 4,000 trees in Harlingen. 

¢ ?¢ 
Los Angeles Phonograph 
Record of Invitation 

The Los Angeles Convention Committee 
has adopted a unique and new method of 
invitation to the convention. Phonograph 
records of invitation and information in 
highly interesting conversational form 
have been furnished to all Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors for their use in visiting their clubs. 
Many clubs have already heard this record 
and all have been very enthusiastic about 
it. All those clubs who have been visited 
by their Lieutenant-Governor before he 
received this record can get it from him. 
Be sure to ask for this record. You'll like 
it. It will add much to your regular meet- 
ing. All you need is a phonograph. The 
electric combination radio-talking machine, 
which allows amplification, works best for 
larger meetings. Some member can get one 
for your meeting. 

— 
Annual Boy's Week 

The annual observance of Boys’ Week 
is announced by the National Boys’ Week 
Committee, for the week, April 29 to May 
6. The plan includes eight different pro- 
grams, one for each day: Loyalty, the 
church, industry, schools, entertainment 
and athletics, health day and evening at 
home, citizenship and the last, boys’ day 
out-of-doors. An illustrated folder and a 
manual of suggestions for a program for 
each day is available for all Kiwanis clubs, 
gratis, on application to the above named 
committee, Room 820, 211 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


¢ ¢ 
Golden Rule—Golden Exchange 

I would like to change the name, “Gol- 
den Rule.’ The word “rule” invariably 
inspires me with a desire to bust it and 
see what happens. I think I will change 
it—just for myself—and think of it as 
“The Golden Exchange.” 

Am I alone in shying away from the 
word “rule?” I think not but I am sure 
that I am but one of a mighty host who 
seek and enjoy the pleasures of “ex- 
change.” Rules are hermits. Exchange is 
social and it needs folks. What a lot of 
opportunities there are for golden ex- 
change. Home is a fertile field. The store, 
office, the plant—a teaming mart of golden 
exchange. The Kiwanis club—an Interna- 
tional medium for the exchange of golden 
treasures, 

—Grady of Duluth. 











since OS 
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Kiwanians AAre Honored 


In recent months the following Ki- 
wanians have been elected to public office 
and have won other honors: 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
Gilroy, California 


Bannister, Harry—President, Chamber 
of Commerce 

Boock, Fred—City Councilman 

Chesbro, Elmer J.—Mayor 

Heck, Steve—City Councilman 

Norrington, Ross—Secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
Moore, Robert—State Legislature 
Riverside, California 
Banks, W. C.—Member, Board of Park 
Commissioners 
Bartholomew, E.T.—Plant Physiologist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Biery, Donald H.—Superintendent, Sher- 
man Institute, U. S. Indian School 


Bottel, A. E.—Agricultural Commis- 
sioner of Riverside County 
Carsner, Eubanks—Plant Pathologist, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Clarke, E. P.—Member, California State 
Board of Education 
Cooper, A. S.—President, 
Education 
Criddle, E. B.—Mayor 
Ellis, C. L.—Superintendent, U. S. 
Mission Indian Agency 


Board of 


French, George A.—Deputy District 
Attorney, Riverside County 
Giddings, N. S.—Plant Pathologist, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Gore, T. E.—Member, Board of Public 


Utilities 
Herrick, S. L.—Member, City Planning 
Commission 


Jones, Thos. P. B.—Sanitarian, River- 
side County 

Lohrli, G——-Member, City Council 

Lynn, Harvey A.—Member, Board of 
Directors California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange 

Mathews, C. W.—Probation 
Riverside County 

Mills, G. Albert—City Clerk 

Moore, W. C.—Member, County Board 
of Supervisors 

Reed, H. S.—Plant Physiologist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

Roblee, W. W.—Member, Board of 
Governors of Memorial Auditorium 

Tetley, Frank A.—Member, California 
State Highway Commission 

Whitehead, R. D.—Member, Board of 
Governors of Memorial Auditorium 


CAPITAL 
Richmond, Virginia 


Andrews, T. Coleman—State Auditor of 
Public Accounts 

Flannagan, Roy K.—Medical Advisor, 
State Department of Public Welfare 

Foster, W. Brownley—Director, De- 
partment of Public Welfare of Rich- 
mond 


Officer, 


Guild, Arthur A.—Director, Community 
Fund 

Haddon, T. Gray—Judge, Police Court 
of Richmond 

Montague, A. 
gressman 

Moss, Charles W.—House of Repre- 
sentatives, State Legislature 

Rose, John E., Jr.—City Commissioner 
of Revenue 

Satterfield, Dave E., Jr.—City Attorney 

Saunders, John R.—Attorney-General, 
State of Virginia 

Sounders, John G. 


J.—United States Con- 


City Sergeant 


Wicker, John J., Jr—Senator, State 
Senate 
CAROLINAS 
Lenoir, North Carolina 
Broyhill, T. H.—Member of Town 


Board 

Coffey, F. H.—State Representative 

Courtney, G. C.—Chief of Fire Depart- 
ment 

Guire, V. D.—Clerk of Court 

Pritchett, J. T—Solicitor of Recorders 
Court 

Robbins, C. L.—Member of Town Board 


Sumter, South Carolina 
Bynum, Wm. E.—Councilman 
Creech, Fulton B.—Mayor 
Hearon, J. Zim—Councilman 


FLORIDA 


Bartow 
Bevis, W. F.—Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee Red Cross 


Bosarge, E. A.—Chairman, Sea Scouts 

Brown, Vet L.—President, Chamber of 
Commerce 

Clark, J. D——Mayor Commissioner 

Gallemore, Roy T.—Commander, Bar- 
tow American Legion 

Hatton, R. C.—Vice-President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Holland, Spessard L.—State Senator 

Johnson, J. A.—Sheriff 

McNamee, George J.—City Clerk 


Murdaugh, J. P.—Tax Collector, Polk 
County 
Olive, L. C.—Clerk, Criminal Court 


Pederson, Jno. S.—Secretary-Treasurer, 

Local Red Cross Relief 
Raulerson, J. D.—Clerk, Circuit Court 
Taylor, Harry G.—Circuit Judge 
Wiggins, C. M.—County Judge 
Wilson, M. D.—County Attorney 
Clearwater 

Baskin, H. H.—Mayor 

Dillard, A. N.—City Commissioner 


Delray Beach 


Byrd, C. Y.—County Commissioner 


Jacksonville 

Colee, Harold—Lieutenant Colonel, Mili- 
tary Staff of Governor of State 

Cooper, John C., Jr.—Commander, 
Naval Aid to Governor of State 

Kloeppel, Robert—Lieutenant Colonel, 
Military Staff of Governor of State 

Loftin, Scott M.—Member, Executive 
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Committee State Chamber of Com- 


merce 


Live Oak 
Helvenston, B. Walker, Jr.—Comman- 
der, Local Legion Post 


Tallahassee 
Cawthon, Joseph A.—President, Talla- 
hassee Chamber of Commerce 
Collins, W. Kenneth—Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, Staff of Governor of State 


Tavares 

Dykes, George J.—Clerk, Circuit Court 

Hunter, J. W.—State Attorney, 16th 
Judicial Circuit 

Johnson, Harry P.—Mayor 

Moore, D. H.—County Superintendent 
Publie Schools 

Pace, M. E.—Tax Assessor 

Tally, E. M—County Judge 

Williams, B. A.—Tax Collector 


GEORGIA 


Montezuma 
Felton, Jule W.—Member, Public Serv- 
ice Commission 
Guerry, John B.—Judge of Court of 
Appeals 
Savannah 
Parker, Homer C.—House of Repre- 
sentatives, First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia 


Thomasville 
Pittman, Charlie—City Clerk 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 
West Side, Chicago, Illinois 


Cermak, A. J.—Mayor of Chicago 

Friedman, J. L.—Member, Sanitary 
District 

Horan, Al. J.—Chief Bailiff, Municipal 


Court 
INDIANA 


Anderson 
Nelson, William O.—State Commander, 
American Legion 
Prescott, Frank H.—President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


Boonville 
Lutz, Philip, Jr.—Attorney General of 
Indiana 
Greenfield 
Strickland, Harry G.—Joint Repre- 


sentative, Indiana State Legislature 
from Madison and Hancock Counties 


Plymouth 

Butler, Lyman M.—County Agent 

Chipman, A. B.—Judge of Circuit Court 

Danielson, Harry—County Coroner 

Ferguson, Harry—Clerk of Circuit 
Court 

Kitch, Don F.—Prosecuting Attorney 

Marsh, A. F.—Referee in Brankruptcy 

‘Tanner, Hubert—Postmaster 

Walker, Deane E.—County 
tendent of Schools 

Woodbury, Oscar P.—County Treasurer 


Superin- 
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KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


Kingsport, Tennessee 
Lyons, Dr. W. C.—Representative, State 
Legislature, Sullivan and Hawkins 
Counties 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Adams, Chester D.—Judge, County 
Court 
Brown, John Y.—Speaker, House of 


Representatives, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, and Congressman 
Colbert, R. J.—Master Commissioner, 
Circuit Court 
Congleton, W. 
Dunn, D. Y. 
Schools 
Edwards, W. H. 
neer 
McCormick, Sam H.—Commissioner 
Morton, Paul—Manager, City of Lex- 
ington 
Mylor, John B. 
of Education 


T.—Mayor 
Superintendent, County 


County Road Engi- 


Member, County Board 


Marion, Kentucky 
Frazer, Dr. T. Atchison—President, 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Fowler, W. B.—City Engineer 
Walsh, A. P.—City Commissioner 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo 
Upjohn, James T. 

Royal Oak 
Dendero, George 


trict No. 17 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas 
Sterling, Chester A.—Executive Vice- 
President, 10th District of the Home 

Loan Bank 


MONTANA 
Billings 


Durland, C. E.—County Surveyor 
Hays, George M.—Clerk, District Court 
Logan, E. U.—State Legislature 


Great Falls 


State Senator. 


Congressman, Dis- 


Carr E. H.—County Clerk, Cascade 
County 
Holt, Clifford F.—County Attorney, 


Cascade County 

Roll, Fritz—Representative, State Leg- 
islature 

mer 

Clark, Harry—Public Administrator 

Kind, Dan E.—County Superintendent 
of Schools 

Leo, W. A.—County Clerk and Recorder 

Lexcen, John M.—County Attorney 

Meisenbach, Harold E.—Mayor 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


Harlan, lowa 
Bocken, Dr. H. 
by County 

Booth, Charles D.—State Senator 

Kittell, Howard E.—City Assessor 

Kraschel, N. G.—Lieutenant-Governor, 
State of Iow 

Miller, E. M.—District Judge, 


County Coroner, Shel- 


More, Jake—County Attorney 


Superior, Nebraska 
Kiechel, Doane F.—County Judge 


NEW ENGLAND 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Purches, Frederick H.—County Com- 
missioner 
Treadway, Allen T.—Congressman 
Rochester, New Hampshire 
Emery, Justin A.—Representative, State 
Legislature 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Close, George—Town Clerk 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden 


Holman, Fred L.—Mayor of Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey 

Crothers, J. Alex—Director, Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce 

Collier, Dr. Martin H.—President, New 
Jersey State Tuberculosis Clinic So- 
ciety 





Newark 
Haller, John 


Captain of Police 


Howarth, Boyd J.—Common Council, 
Borough of Chatham 
Platts, Frank S.—State Assembly, 


Representing Essex County 
Sandford, Franklin R.—Member, Vil- 
lage Council of South Orange 
Woodbury 
Carpenter, Edmund L.—Mayor 
Earnest, E. K.—City Council 
Horan, E. L.—Surrogate 
Kerby, H. George—City Council 


NEW YORK 
Malone 


Bowker, L. 
Cargill, Edward A. 


Stanley—Village Trustee 
County Coroner 


Edwards, Alfred A.—Deputy U. S. 
Marshal 
Genaway, John W.—Assistant U. S. 
Attorney 


(To be continued) 
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Kiwanis Information Service 
for Visitors to the 
Century of Progress 

The South Central Kiwanis club of 
Chicago has been working for over a 
year on a service plan for the benefit 
of all Kiwanians and their families 
who will attend the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago from June 
Ist to its close in November. This 
service will include information about 
Chicago, rooms and hotels, sightsee- 
ing, a clearing house for communica- 
tions, assistance in case of emergen- 
cies, information about Kiwanis meet- 
ings, transportation, etc. 

The general plans have been evolv- 
ed by Harry N. Fowler, President of 
the South Central club. The head- 
quarters of the club are in the Lex- 
ington Hotel, at 22nd Street and 
Michigan Avenue, just adjacent to one 
of the main entrances of the Ex- 
position. 

Other Kiwanis clubs in 
will assist in these plans. 

Full details will be published in 
the next issue of the magazine. 


Chicago 
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Willmar, Minnesota, 


Unemployment Plan 
(From page 167) 


headquarters and the men_ issued 
script for the amount that they have 
earned. One wholesale fruit house is 
paying the organization for such 
labor in vegetables and fruits to be 
sold in the store. 

This organization is not in conflict 
with the going businesses of the city 
because whatever work is performed 
is mostly created work, that could not 
or would not be done if it were not 
for the barter and exchange and the 
use of script. 

Some campaigning for funds will 
be made as there are some things we 
need, such as sugar, that we cannot 
barter and exchange for. Whoever 
gives this money to the organization 
will be given script for the amount so 
donated. The giver thus in turn will 
be able to pay with this script for 
labor that he may need about his bus- 
iness or home this winter, but he will 
not be able to purchase at the store 
for this script as only those registered 
as unemployed have this privilege. 

For any old clothes given a small 
sum will be paid in script. These old 
clothes will be cleaned and made 
wearable by unemployed tailors and 
those capable of sewing. If the need 
comes we may make use of two cob- 
blers who are on the registration list. 

The plan as proposed also looks to 
the future. We have a farmer on the 
edge of town who will rent us 25 
acres of land next summer for script. 
This will provide a large garden 
which will be maintained by the 
unemployed and the products will be 
canned next summer by unemployed 
women in some church kitchen, to be 
sold in the store next winter. All 
such labor will be paid for in script. 

Later on we hope to provide enter- 
tainment for the men and_ their 
families such as home talent plays 
put on by the unemployed, old-time 
dances, and other local talent events. 


Every community must work out 
its own special situation. The plan 
seems to be working out well and 


satisfactorily but with no chartered 
course we are going slowly, carefully 
considering each step. There are 
still many problems to solve and 
re-adjust. New points to be con- 
sidered are: payment of the rent, 
equitable labor distribution, profes- 
sional services and the prevention of 
mortgage foreclosure on homes. 

The unemployed are showing very 
fine coéperation and seem satisfied 
with our efforts so far to help them 
rehabilitate themselves. 
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Jackson, Michigan, Garden and Farm Commission 
(From page 166) 


service clubs—Rotary, Exchange, and 
Lions, and found them very willing to 
assist. Our first move was to form a 
general committee, known as_ the 
Garden and Farm Commission of the 
Jackson Service Clubs, and consist- 
ing of the presidents of these clubs, 
the Mayor, the City Manager, the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the acting heads of the 
Welfare Department. Working com- 
mittees built up from the personnel 
of the four service clubs were then ap- 
pointed. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
obtained from the City Commission 
on the underwriting of $2,000.00 to 
cover the cost of the paid supervision 
and miscellaneous expenditures which 
could not be avoided. The duties of 
this committee also extended into 
ways and means of solving many of 
the aggravating problems encountered 
during the year. 


The Land and Operating Commit- 
tee proceeded at once through the 
press and personal solicitation to 
obtain the loan of unused land, tools 
and equipment to get the work under 
way, and the chairman of this com- 
mittee had direct supervision over 
the “Managing Farmer” whom he 
chose to follow the detail operations. 


The Seed Committee, working with 
the County Agent, arranged for the 
donation and purchase of seed and 
the transportation of it to the job. 

The Publicity Committee kept the 
progress of the project before the 
people of our community through the 
radio, papers and sign boards erected 
on the tracts under cultivation. Ar- 
rangements were also made _ for 


motion pictures to show the activity 
and interest which we felt sure the 
recipients of welfare assistance would 
take in the work. 

The Storage Committee obtained 
storage space for the crops during 
the winter. 

A “Managing Farmer’ was em- 
ployed at a salary of $75.00 per 
month and was placed in direct 
charge of the operation of the acre- 
age. It was his duty to detail the 
men furnished from the welfare 
headquarters, keeping the different 
tracts of land cared for and properly 
plowed, seeded, cultivated, and har- 
vested. In addition to this work, he 
also arranged the purchase of, and 
made it possible for welfare men to 
dig potatoes owned bv nearby farm- 
ers, and deliver them to the welfare 
store at a great saving. Fourteen thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes, and 500 
bushels of tomatoes were procured in 
this way, representing a saving of 
$2,900.00. 

One may be assured that the Man- 
aging Farmer is the crux of the whole 
undertaking. He must be a _ good 
manager, as well as a good farmer, 
as on him lies the burden of getting 
things done and done on time. 

It is easily seen by this time that 
the job of raising several thousand 
bushels of produce without tools, with- 
out seed or funds, and without even 
land, on the start, is no easy matter, 
and there should be no doubt in any- 
one’s mind of the hard work, constant 
application, and stubborn effort each 
committee chairman and each _ indi- 
vidual had to put on this project to 
make it the success which the follow- 
ing results have proven it to be. 


RESULTS OF THE GARDEN AND FARM PROJECT 


Vegetables Planted 


Onions 2 Acres 
Radishes 8 = 
Beans 8 si 
Carrots fa] ii 
Turnips edb: 
Beets 12 
Sweet Corn 15 ~ 
Cabbage eas 
Potatoes 107 = 
Vegetables 


(Small Plots) |) eae 
Potatoes, Purchased 
and dug on adja- 
cent land 
Tomatoes, Purchased 
and picked on ad- 
jacent land 


TOTAL 252 Acres 


If one wishes to evaluate these 
quantities by applying prevailing 
market prices which the welfare de- 
partment would have had to pay, he 
will find that the value of these crops, 


Acreage Worked Bushels of Produce Raised 


288 Bushels Raised 


100 
135“ y 
1465 “ <2 
1100 “ “ 
435 “ “ (Greens) 
LSe27. * ‘ (Beets) 
66 “(Roasting Ears) 
yO lig “(Canned Corn) 
reals: -“ “ (As Cabbage) 
1,630 * , (Made into Kraut) 
8,785 ; “Potatoes 
2,500 “ “(General Vegetables) 
142600...“ _ Potatoes 
me “ Tomatoes 


45,849 Bushels of Produce raised or ob- 
tained through the labors of the 
welfare recipients, 


plus the $2,900.00 saving earned by 
harvesting the potato and tomato 
crops mentioned above, is around 
$14,500.00. 

Expense on the summer work may 


be itemized as follows: 


Seed and fertilizer .............. $ 733.55 
Cleaners eS Aedes 250.00 
Re se sekuce ces vec we 45.00 
Repairs (Machinery) ......... 167.75 
Hired Horse Labor ............ 225.00 
Salary (Managing Farmer) .... 525.00 

Total Expended ............. $1,946.30 


All machine work, trucking and 
manual labor on fitting, cultivating 
and harvesting crops on the farms was 
done by Jackson citizens, who have 
found it necessary to ask for aid at 
the emergency welfare department. 
A total of 3,131 man days was con- 
tributed in this way and it will be 
seen that for $1,946.30 in money 
along with the labor, approximately 
46,000 bushels of food were turned 
into the welfare department and, 
when these people who worked to 
produce it go to the welfare store to 
receive assistance, they do so, feeling 
that they are receiving the fruit of 
their own labors and not alms. 


It is needless to say that we, as a 
service club, are experiencing that 
gratification which comes from help- 
ing others. In this case it was “help- 
ing others to help themselves.” And, 
not forgetting the very generous 
response to our appeal <=; land, seed, 
tools, etc., we are sure that all who 
assisted in any way are experiencing 
the same gratification. 


I'se Got de Blues 


By W. Harpwick RutrHu 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Bells doan’ ring—birds doan’ sing 
Ain’t seen no folks fer days 
Sho’ ain’t use ter sich ways 

I’se got de blues 


Rain’s comin’ in de door 
Houn’s whinin’ on de floor 
Dawg! Keep erway f’um me 
Nobuddy plays wid me 

I’se got de blues 


How cum I git dis way 

Dat’s not fer me ter say 

I knows sumpin’s all wrong 

I can’t stan’ trouble long 
I’se got de blues 


Nothin’ seems ter cum right 

Think T’ll have ter git tight 

Tryin’ ter fergit why 

Tis dat I wants ter cry 
I’se got de blues 


Whut’s de matter—can’t tell 

Insides I feels like—well 

Eb’rybuddy’s happy but me 

Why I ain’t dey can’t see 
I’se got de blues 


Better stop dis mopin’ 
Try little mo’ hopin’ 
While I’m settin’ grievin’ 
Dem blues sho’ is leavin’ 
Who’s got de blues? 
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Kiwanian Joseph W. Urner of Fred- 
erick, Maryland, designed the Alabama 
monument to be erected on the Gettys- 
burg battlefield this year. He recently 
told the club about the method used in 
preparing patterns and making bronze 
figures. 

9° 9 

From Medicine Hat, Alberta, we learn 
that a program built around a debate 
by trained debaters from the University 
of Alberta and two local representatives 
brought out a very splendid attendance. 
Other clubs might arrange such meetings. 
Last year the club was very active in rais- 
ing sufficient funds to send a girl to Winni- 
peg for a special operation which turned 
out very satisfactorily. 





“MOVED ... 
SECONDED ... 
CARRIED!“ 


... that Kiwanis delegates adjourn to 


HAWAITI 


on this festive POST-CONVENTION CRUISE 





+ 
ONLY 2 WEEKS [2..07i5i 
ONLY $220 fit cins 


s 
Honolulu & return! 


NEWEST Pacific Sovereign 


5.5. LURLINE 


SAILS from LOS ANGELES . JUNE 30 


iday after the Convention) 

from SAN FRANCISCO. JULY | 

. 

A trip you'll AaLWays remember— 
to a land you can NEVER forget! 
What a climax to the Convention! 
Ten sparkling days aboard the lux- 
urious “Lurline” or sister ships— 
as you speed over the smoothest and 
the most delightful sea-way in the 
world. Two... or four... or more 
delightful days ashore, in joyous 
surrender to Hawaii's charm. Inter- 
esting excursions planned for you. 


Yes, ALL THIS—actually within Two 
WEEKS (or longer if you prefer). 
And at a cost that even finely-bal- 
anced budgets can absorb with 
scarcely a tremor! Go—while you're 
almost “next door” to Hawaii! 


e 
Your Travel Agent will plan your itinerary to 
include this POST-CONVENTION KIWANIS CRUISE 
— 8-hour stop-over for sightseeing in San 
rancisco). Or write for booklets and details. 


MATSON LINE- OCEANIC LINE 


New York « Chicago * San Francisco 
Leos Angeles «© Seattle « Portland 
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Over the Horizon Lie the Paradise Isles 


By J. C. McClintock 


HE soft breezes of Hawaii and the 

sparkling waves of Waikiki are 
calling only five days away from the 
hurry and bustle of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention in Los Angeles— 
after an outstanding meeting with its 
invigorating and challenging discus- 
sions, the lure of leisurely living in 
the bright world of the Paradise 
Islands is one whose urge impels the 
Los Angeles visitor to take advantage 
of his opportunity to voyage to Ha- 


waii. With the convenient schedule 


| arranged by the Matson Line, the new 


liner Lurline is to sail from Los An- 
geles, June 30, the day after the con- 
vention is over, arriving in Honolulu 
at the height of the Hawaiian summer 
season, July 6. 

For those whose time limited, 
four delightful days can be spent in 
Hawaii, returning on the sister of the 
Lurline, the new Mariposa, sailing 
from Honolulu, July 10 and arriving 
at Los Angeles July 15, with final call 
at San Francisco, July 17. For those 


1S 


| who may have more time at their dis- 


posal, Hawaii offers unlimited at- 
tractions, with her world famous 
beaches, her gay night life, her sweep- 
ing vistas, her volcanoes, and her 
quaint Hawaiian charm. 

Life where leisure is the key note 
yet where laziness is not thought of 
is the kindly life of Hawaii. The cool 
summers, the beauty of nature, the 
different outlook of the islanders all 
combine in forming an approach to- 
ward the precious habit of living that 
differs as much from the mainland con- 
cept as does Hawaii, in her tropical 
setting, from the rest of the United 
States. 

Kiwanians, with the purposes and 
ideals of Kiwanis International fresh 
in mind, will find this dolce far niente 
view-point an interesting one, and 
when they have entered into the 
charming life of the Islands, they will 
prize their island sojurn and its mem- 
ories long after Diamond Head is 
two thousand miles astern and the 
smoking banners of Kilauea climb un- 
seen into the sky, 
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the West,” with its $2,000,000 pier 
provides amusements of many kinds 
for every member of the family. At 
Redondo Beach is the largest warm 
salt water plunge on the coast, the 
famous “Moonstone Beach.” A little 
farther on is Hermosa Beach and 
Manhattan Beach. 


The Harbor and San Pedro 


From mud flats to the second largest 
port in America, in tonnage of mer- 
chandise handled, the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach harbor has become in 
twenty-five years a world port and 
well worth the short trip to see it. 
From a vantage point above the break- 
water you may spend many hours 
watching the various type of sea-going 
eraft. Along ““Man-o-War Row,” you 
will see the mighty Pacific Battle Fleet 
at its base and there are usually sev- 
eral dreadnaughts and other crafts 
anchored there that may be inspected 
during visiting hours. Try your luck 
at a little deep sea fishing. Kiwanians 
at San Pedro connected with fishing 
will be glad to advise you. 

At Long Beach, the second largest 
city in Southern California, you will 
find a rare combination of metropol- 
itan seaside city of culture recrea- 
tion, industry, commerce and attractive 





homes in well balanced proportion. 
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Here are seven miles of fine beach and 
all kinds of amusements are found 
along the mile joy zone called ‘The 
Pike” as well as upon the piers and in 
the pavilions. Signal Hill with its 
forest of oil derricks, Sunset Beach, 
Seal Beach and Naples are all closely 
adjacent to Long Beach. 

South coast beaches include Hunt- 
ington Beach, Balboa-Newport Beach 
and Laguna Beach, where picturesque 
dwellings of artists and writers dot 
the hills and cliffs. Here are many 
art galleries, curio shops, unique cafes 
and beach amusements. 

Visit around in Orange County 
where oranges, lemons, avocados, wal- 
nuts, olives and other products of the 
soil amount to more than $95,000,000 
annually. Santa Ana is the county 
seat. Orange, the closest neighbor of 
Santa Ana, is built around a Spanish 
plaza, and is the center of pretentious 
estates. Other cities you will want to 
visit nearby are Anaheim, Fullerton, 
Buena Park, Placentia, Brea, and La 
Habra. 

Nestling at the foot of the towering 
San Jacinto mountains lies the peace- 
ful and fertile valley surrounding the 
twin cities of Hemet and San Jacinto. 
Here was the home of “Ramona,” 
made famous by Helen Hunt Jack- 
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son’s gripping story. This valley is 
also famous for its medicinal, mineral 
hot springs and the numerous mile- 
high mountain resorts of unusual 
scenic and romantic interest. Take 
in March Field, a United States Army 
Air Corps Primary Flying School, one 
of the most important posts in the 
country. 

High above the fertile coastal plain, 
nestling on the slope beneath the sum- 
mit of Mount Lowe is the celebrated 
Mount Lowe resort. Nearby is In- 
spiration Point, from which may be 
viewed a panorama of 2,000 square 
miles, including 56 cities, orange 
groves, vineyards, oil fields and air- 
ports, and on clear days the ocean in 
the distance. The night view from 
this point is a never to be forgotten 
sight. 


The Orange Empire 

The name “Golden State” is truly 
reflected by the extensive groves of 
golden citrus fruit all along the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madre, San Bernar- 
dino and Santa Ana mountains. From 
the summit of Smiley Heights one 
may look out over a large area of the 
Citrus Kingdom. San Bernardino is 
the home of the National Orange 
Show. Riverside has its famous 
Glenwood Mission Inn, reminiscent of 
old Spanish days museum of curios 
and art treasures, cloisters, chapel, 
patio and romantic atmosphere. A 
tour of the Orange Empire is one 
every visitor must take before he can 
truly know Southern California. Here 
are ever changing vistas of orange 
groves, mountains, fields, vineyards 
and delightful communities, including 
Colton, Corona, Covina, Glendora, 
Claremont, Azusa, Monrovia and El 
Monte. 

The Crest Forest district is on the 
crest of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains at the west end of the famous 
“Rim o’ the World” Drive and more 
than a mile above the sea. Here are 
many delightful mountain communi- 
ties. This is an ideal all-year play- 
ground where every type of mountain 
recreation and amusement is available. 

But a few hours’ ride from Los 


‘Angeles, Lake Arrowhead is often 


called ‘“California’s Finest Play- 
ground.” It has an unusual old 
Norman-English atmosphere. Every 


form of vacation enjoyment is at 
hand. 

High among the wooded ranges of 
the San Bernardino mountains lies Big 
Bear Lake at an altitude of 7,000 ft. 
surrounded by snow-capped peaks, 
several over 10,000 feet high. Here 
are more outdoor sports—stream and 
lake fishing, boating and water sports, 
hot mineral baths, hunting, hiking, 
horseback riding, golf. 

“Rim o’ the World” is the play- 


ground supreme! Here are forests 
of fragrant pine and cedar, crystal 


lakes of sapphire hue, tumbling 
streams, magnificent views, innum- 
erable trails and mountain resorts 


which yield unlimited enjoyment, rec- 
reation and inspiration to every one. 

Don’t fail to take in the trip to 
Catalina Island. It is three hours 
from Los Angeles by train and a de- 
lightful 25-mile steamer trip across 
the channel. See the submarine gar- 
dens from glass-bottom boats, the 71- 
acre Bird Park with thousands of | 
rare birds and the $2,000,000 Casino. 
Every form of outdoor sport is avail- 
able. | 

Southern California is famous as 
the fisherman’s paradise. Try your 
hand at surf fishing or deep sea fish- | 
ing, including the fighting  tuna,| 
swordfish, yellowtail, albicore, deep | 
sea bass and jew fish. 

If you can arrange a little more 
time, try that healthful exercise— 
hiking. There are numerous spots 
for hiking in the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. 

So we in California say again—be 
sure to arrange some time to take in 
at least some of the many points of 
interest. 

A booklet of information about all 
of these points,—and all of them are | 
reached quickly and inexpensively by 
electric cars or motor bus—will be 
sent free to anyone who will write to 
me in care of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company in Los Angeles. 


What Is It Worth to You? 


Doyte L. Buckues 








Immediate Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of Fairbury, Nebraska 


ie JOLLY Good Bunch of Build- 
Ae We”. ... Every week we 

sing that song—and I wonder 
—if we really realize just what those 
words mean to us. 

We have been passing through one 
of those depression periods that tests 
the “intestinal fortitude” of every 
generation. What has Kiwanis meant 
to you during this period? 

The fundamental purpose of Ki- 
wanis is to capitalize for constructive 
service the fellowship of a group of 
men who eat together once a week. 
It develops friendship and encourages 
leadership. It seeks to build a better 
community through intelligent interest 
and active, unselfish loyalty. 

Membership in the Kiwanis club is 
an honor—it offers the privilege of 
fellowship and friendship in coépera- 
tive and genuine service. 

My membership in the Kiwanis 
club has meant more to me than my 
membership in any other civic, frater- 





nal or social organization. 
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~ iLimnrep 
to the Kiwanis International 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 25-29 
All the conveniences of ultra- 
modern travel on this splendid 
train. Finest food, service and 
comfort. Air-conditioned dining 
cars. Bath, barber, maid and 
valet service. 
Excellent service also on the 
Pacific Limited and Gold Coast 
Limited. 
Famous scenic attractions 
en route. Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton, Rocky 
Mountain National 
Parks or Hoover Dam 
may be visited at low 
cost as easy side trips 
either to or from the 
convention. 
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What Child Labor 
Means Today 


(From page 158) 


ets in the face of drastic economy 
measures. A legislative program was 
adopted centering around the 16-year 
age minimum for employment, to be 
followed by a regulated period from 
16 to 18 years, during which boys 
and girls should not be permitted to 
work in dangerous occupations, at 
night, or for more than 8 hours a day. 

Another conference, called by the 
National Consumers’ League, which 
met in New York, also in December, 
heard reports from labor officials and 
others representing Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Maryland, Illinois, 
South Carolina and Texas, all of 
whom testified to an appalling 
breakdown in industrial standards 
during the depression due to the 
intense competition—employers seek- 
ing “sales” and workers seeking 
“jobs” on any terms. Wage rates 
have fallen and hours of work for 
women and children have increased 
at the same time that many plants 





Before or After Los Angeles— 


MEXICO! 


111° All-Expense SPECIAL 
~~ ‘Trip for Kiwanians 

Everything, Including 
Railroad and Pullman Fare, Hotels, All 


Meals, Four Days Sightseeing in and 
around MEXICO CITY. 


Based on special round-trip fare of $56.15 
from San Antonio to Mexico City, return to 
El Paso or vice versa and $22.00 Pullman, 
lower berth. 
Tickets sold from June 10 to 15 and 
June 30 to July 4. 


Scenic Grandeur—Anliquity 
Picturesque—Different—Y our $1.00 is 
worth $3.00 in Mexico. 


Write ‘now for information to these agents of the 


National Railways of Mexico 


F. P. de Hoyos, 225 W. 34th St., New York; V. - 
Moscosso, Ry. Exchange Bidg., St. Louis; F. 

Puente, 681 Market St., San Francisco; F. Poa 
Pacific Elec. Bidg., Los Angeles; G. Hawley, 210 


N. Wells St.. Chicago; J. G. Hernandez, Union 
Depot, El Paso; A. Horcasitas, Whiteney Central 
Bank Bidg., New Orleans. 
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have closed down and a large per- 
centage of working women are either 
idle or working only part time. This 
Conference adopted resolutions call- 
ing for the formation of industrial 
standards committees in each state to 
work for the establishment of shorter 
working hours for women and chil- 
dren, the prohibition of night work, 
and mandatory minimum wage 
boards; it also voted to support legis- 
lation for compulsory unemployment 
reserves, and for eliminating children 
under 16 from industry. 

State committees for the purpose 
of carrying out the legislative pro- 
grams of one or both of these con- 
ferences have already been estab- 
lished in several states, including 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania where a two-day conference 
was held at Bryn Mawr in February. 
In Massachusetts, the Governors’ 
Commission on the Stabilization of 
Employment recommended 16 years 
as the minimum for leaving school, 
establishment of unemployment re- 
serves, greater uniformity in labor 
laws between states, ratification of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
and expansion of the vocational guid- 
ance and education systems. 

A Citizens’ Conference on the 
Crisis of Education, called by Mr. 
Hoover met in Washington early in 
January under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education. 
While agreeing that all possible 
economies must be made short of 
impairing actual school services, this 
Conference definitely opposed any 
shortening of the school year, or 
further cuts in teachers’ salaries 
except as a last resort; it adopted 
recommendations calling for.the im- 
mediate reformation of taxation 
systems; the assumption by the states 
of responsibility for assuring ade- 
quate public education to all local 
communities irrespective of their 
financial condition; and _ federal 
assistance through emergency loans 
for a limited period. A second con- 
ference on the educational crisis met 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on February 18 attended by 
40 eastern educators, and prepared 
a declaration of opinion which was 
presented to the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in Minneapolis 
the last week in February, 


Number of States Have Minimum 
Age Working Laws 


Tangible results of all this activity 
have appeared in the form of legi- 
slative bills in a number of states. 
These include proposals to raise the 
age at which children may leave 
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school for work to 16 years, in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
South Dakota and Utah. Whether or 
not these will be passed and become 
law depends to a large extent on the 
public support they receive. A num- 
ber of other states have similar bills 
in preparation for introduction this 
year. Many other bills have been 
introduced in various states which 
would establish minimum wage boards 
or shorten working hours for women 
and minors, or for minors only, or 
provide double compensation for 
minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed. 

There is widespread feeling that 


greater uniformity in labor laws, 
especially for the protection of 
women and children, has become 


necessary and that federal action is 
probably the most practicable method 
of obtaining it. This attitude has 
been reflected in a large amount of 
press comment and newspaper edi- 
torials in support of the pending 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
During the eight years in which this 


Amendment has been before the states, 


it had up to the first of January, 
1933, been ratified by only six states 
—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Montana and Wisconsin. This 
year it has already been ratified by 
Oregon and Washington, and has 
passed the House in Ohio; it has also 
received a favorable report in the 
House in Kansas. Proposals for rati- 
fication have also been introduced this 
year in Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Dakota and Wyoming. 

The depression has for the time 
being reduced the total unmber of 
children at work. The Census of 
1930 showed a decrease of 37.1 per 
cent in the number of children 10 to 
15 years of age, inclusive, who were 
employed, as compared with 1920. 
For’ minors 16 and 17 years of age, 
the corresponding decrease was 13.6 
per cent. Part of this reduction, 
especially for children under 16, must 
be attributed to a permanent trend 
away from child labor, expressed in 
raised standards of education and 
restrictions on employment; part is 
certainly due to the depression, and 
likely on that account to be only 
temporary. It is all the more neces- 
sary therefore to have in readiness 
the machinery by which to control 
any increase in child exploitation 
with the return of business activity. 
The need is immediate, moreover, for 
measures to check effectively the 
abuses to which many child workers 
are subjected under present condi- 
tions. 
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The Story of Yuma 
(From page 160) 


club and told them not to worry about 
him telling them, of course, that times 
were not so good and money was tight 
and saying that it was not necessary 
for them to keep on paying his ex- 
penses. One chap, who will remain 
unnamed gave him this answer, “Son, 
pack up your pants and your fountain 
pen, you're going back to college. We 
don’t quite know how we are going to 
take care of the expenses but you can 
bet they will be paid. A promise 
means something in this man’s Ki- 
wanis club. 

Now about Yuma’s membership. 
With all of these troubles and trials 
and tribulations it would be felt per- 
haps that the membership had shrunk 
to seven or eight. According to the 
then Lieutenant-Governor MacLean 
Wilson, the membership on January 
31, 1932, was 46 and the December, 
1932 Monthly Report shows a mem- 
bership of 49. The lowest point of 
the year was 45 and the highest 
was 50. 

Is this a big town with lots of mem- 
bership material? If four thousand 
is a metropolis then Yuma is a great 
big city. Of this four thousand there 
are a great many foreign born. 

Is this club seriously in debt? 
According to last reports it owed 
$300.00 and one desiring to meet 
death in its most violent form might 
suggest to some Yuma Kiwanian that 
they will not be able to pay it. 

Of course, there are many Kiwanis 
clubs which have fought valiantly and 
successfully. Yuma is one that came 
to the writer’s attention during at- 
tendance at a convention on the Pacific 
Coast and by subterfuge mostly he 
obtained the facts above narrated. 
They don’t talk about themselves ex- 
cept to explain that Kiwanis means a 
whole lot to folks in Yuma County, 
Arizona. 





Over 14,000 Seattle Chil- 
dren Benefit 


(From page 161) 


were unable to get their supplies to 
stations. So a house-to-house canvass 
was arranged, the city being divided 
into 58 districts, with a grade school 
as mobilization point. Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire girls worked under 
their executives in making all the 
rounds. It was all very carefully 
planned. There were some 2000 peo- 
ple engaged in this drive, of which 
1686 were Boy Scouts. Forty-two 
thousand, one hundred and fifty-three 
homes were called on during two days 
of the drive and “pickups” were made 
from 1000 houses. A member of the 


Seattle club in the shoe business con- 
tacted all retail shoe merchants and 
arranged for the collection of cast- 
off shoes left at stores. A tailor mem- 
ber collected odds and ends and whole 
bolts of obsolete patterns from the 
tailors of the city. Wholesale shoe 
and clothing firms also contributed. 


Reconditioning and Distribution 


All material was fumigated, count- 
ed and sorted. Much of the material 
was laundered and dry-cleaned by a 
member at no charge and some at 
cost. The Relief Association had 30 
to 50 seamstresses busy. Many were 
voluntary workers and others were 
paid for by issues of food from the 
commissaries. 

Clothing and shoes were issued 
only upon requisition approved by 
King County district managers or 
school principals. 


Results 


The results were announced at the 
beginning of this story. 
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Aside from the satisfaction each 
Kiwanian should feel in this accom- 
plishment there are a number of 
rewards. The campaign brought the 
members of the five clubs together 
in a program of codrdinated co- 
Operation. It gave each club and 
each member the opportunity of 
joining in an activity none could 
criticize. It was certainly a program 
of work and service—not charity— 
to meet a civic emergency. A true 
Kiwanis activity. Many of our 
members spent weeks of time but 
the actual monetary cost was less 
than $100.00. Kiwanis in Seattle 
benefits immeasurably thereby. 

Thousands of Seattle citizens re- 
ceived an increased appreciation of 
the unselfish objects of Kiwanis and 
the capacity and character of Kiwan- 
ians, and our objective—to clothe 
these many thousands of needy school 
children—was attained. 
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Fit All Old and New Gillette Type Razors, Also Gem, 
Ever-Ready and Star Type, Here is a Rare Bargain 


wt pay 75c or more for 10 


blades when you can now buy the 


SHARPEST BLADES MADE for only 50c per package of 10? 
Save 30% and get the smoothest, keenest, cleanest, most comfortable 
shaves you ever had! Steelflex Blades are made of finest Swedish Chrome 
steel, tempered and hardened to hold their edge even when used on 


wiriest beards. 
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Every blade fresh and NEW, individually wrapped; 
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Every sensible shaver wants to save money on blades. Our price 
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ORDER NOW 
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20 new double-edge Steelflex blades 
will be mailed at once, postpaid. Be 
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we will send blades to fit Gillette- 
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The Facts About the Earthquake 


By O. G. LAWTON 
President, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 


HERE have been many extreme 

statements made, so much exaggera- 
tion, and so much unfounded rumor 
that it was thought best to print a 
simple statement of facts regarding 
the earthquake in Southern California 
Friday evening, March 10. 

At about 5:55 p. m. a temblor that 
apparently, according to experts, orig- 
inated in the Pacific Ocean and moved 
eastwardly, shook Southern California. 
Those communities that were nearest 
the origin of the quake felt it the 
most severely, Communication of all 
kinds was interrupted, and in the en- 
suing confusion rumor followed rumor 
in rapid succession. At first it was 
stated that entire communities were 
razed, Subsequent check the next 


morning revealed a very different 
situation. The appalling loss of life 
prematurely announced proved to be 
a great deal less. While the loss of 
a single life is to be regretted, and no 
one would minimize the suffering of 
the 119 who died and the scores of 
others who were injured to a more 
or less serious degree, this figure is 
not enormous compared to the total 
population of approximately three 
million who reside in this area. 

The loss of buildings in some com- 
was more severe than in 
In nearly every case those 


munities 
others. 
buildings which collapsed were ones 
that had been built for many years 
or were not modern in their construc- 
tion. 
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One community with an assessed 
valuation of $165,000,000 and a pop- 
ulation of 140,000 sustained a loss 
estimated at $25,000,000. Other com- 
munities received considerable damage 
to their business districts which con- 
sisted largely of one story buildings 
rather poorly constructed. The total 
amount of damage in the entire area 
is estimated at not to exceed $45,000,- 
000. 

Work was begun the next day to 
clear away the debris. The reconstruc- 
tion program is already well under 
way. At this writing, March 14, all 
communities affected have already un- 
dertaken a program to reconstruet 
their buildings not only upon the most 
modern lines but also in the moderniz- 
ing to include provision for beautifi- 
cation. 

In the whole area little damage was 
sustained by buildings either small or 
large that were erected within recent 
years according to the best approved 

(Turn to page 192) 





All Past Presidents of 
Oklahoma City Club Active 


Tou Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, built in April, 1918, has the 
unique distinction of having all its past 
presidents as ac- 
tive members, most 
of whom annually 
maintain 100 per 
cent attendance at 
its meetings. 

H. G. Hatfield, 
the second presi- 
dent is now 
an International 
Trustee and 


Chairman of the 
Finance Commit- 
tee. 





Edward Howell, 
first president, was 
Vice-President of 

elected at the 


M. B. Brewer 
President—1933 


Kiwanis International, 
Cleveland Convention in 1921. He was a 
member of the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations 1920-1921 and 
served as Governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District in 1920. 

Fox Wood, fourth president, was on the 
International Committee on Music 1922- 
1923. 

Theo. Green, seventh president, was on 
the International Committee on Business 
Standards 1927-1928. 

This was the first Kiwanis club in the 
United States to adopt “Safety First” as 
a major activity. Through its influence 
and example “Safety First” has become 
almost universal as a club objective. 


It is also outstanding in organizing, 
sponsoring and financing Junior Police. 
Over 600 Junior Police protect the school 
children of Oklahoma City. Not a single 
serious accident or death has occurred in 
the past three years in areas patrolled and 
protected by Junior Police, This year a 


uniformed drill team of 37 Junior Police 
wearing Kiwanis insignia contributes to 
the splendor of parades and _ receptions. 


The under-privileged child work of this 


club has long been outstanding. In 1932 
President Brewer was a member of the 
International Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child. 
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Those Historic Days of '49! 


(From page 154) 


were inadequate to handle the crowds. 
Dance halls never closed, day or night. 

In July the city stopped to take a 
breath. A City Council was formed, a 
constitution for local government 
adopted. The lawless element fought 
every attempt to bring order out of 
chaos. Time and the persistent work 
of the better class eventually won 
out and Sacramento emerged from its 
frontier clothes and became a real city 
with all of a real city’s advantages. 

Sacramento was made capital of the 
State of California March 1, 1854. 
The capital had been decidedly migra- 
tory during the first few years of 
statehood. Monterey was the seat of 
government under the Spanish and 
Mexican regime and under the military 
rule established by Commodore Sloat 
when he unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes on July 7, 1846, at the begin- 
ning of the Mexican War. 

Demand for more rapid mail service 
from the East led to the establish- 
ment in the spring of 1860 of the 
famous “pony express.” Mail coming 
by way of Panama took twenty-two 
days to reach Sacramento. It was 
figured it could be carried in less than 
half that time overland on horseback. 
Stations averaging twenty-five miles 
apart were first established. Riders 
were expected to cover seventy-five 
miles a day. Eventually there were 
190 stations, 200 station keepers, 80 
riders and between 400 and 500 horses 
employed. The first rider left Sacra- 
mento for the East April 3, 1860. The 
first mail from the East, which left 
the same day, was welcomed by a 
great celebration in Sacramento, April 
13. Both houses of the Legislature 
adjourned in honor of the event. The 
quickest trip was that made for the 
delivery of President Lincoln’s inaug- 
ural address in March, 1861, the dis- 
tance between St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and Sacramento, 1,966 miles, being 
covered in seven days and seventeen 
hours. 

The advent of the capital and in- 
creasing business with the gold mines 
made better transportation facilities 
imperative. In 1854, a company was 
formed and Theodore D. Judah hired 
as chief engineer. In 1856 the Sacra- 
mento Valley Railroad, the first to be 
constructed in California, was com- 
pleted as far as Folsom, twenty-two 
miles away. 

With this road established as a 
profitable venture, Judah conceived 
the need and feasibility of a railroad 
to the East, When he took plans and 


preliminary surveys to capitalists in | 
San Francisco, they laughed at him. 
Not to be discouraged, he returned to 
Sacramento for aid. He was not dis- | 
appointed. He was introduced by his | 
friend, James Bailey, to Leland Stan- 
ford, Mark Hopkins, Charles Crocker 
and Collis P. Huntington. 


On February 1863, at the foot 
of K Street on the levee, was shoveled 
the first spadeful of earth in the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. It was built in the face of great 
discouragement and tremendous phys- 
ical obstacles. Immense stretches of 
snowsheds had to be built through the 
mountains and thousands of feet of 
tunnel had to be driven through solid | 
granite. Precipitous~cliffs thousands | 
of feet high had to be surveyed and a 
roadway blasted out. Hundreds of | 
men were killed in its construction. 
The difficulties seemed insurmountable, 
but Sacramento had faith in the build- 
ers, and its builders had faith in them- 
selves, and on May 10, 1869, at 
Promontory Point, Utah, Senator 
Stanford drove the gold spike that 
united the East and the West. While 
all the rest of the State stood back and 
laughed, Sacramento had gone ahead 
and accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible task of conquering the high 
Sierra at an altitude of over 7,000 
feet, defying its heaviest snows and 
landslides. 

The first transcontinental railroad 
was a reality. Travel to the East was 
opened to all. Freight rates dropped 
to but a fraction of their former high 
level. California became the objective 
point of emigrants, not seeking gold 
nuggets, but homes and acreage where 
they could obtain wealth from the land 
and health from the outdoor air and 
sunshine. 
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And so, visiting Kiwanians, be sure 
to arrange for some trips out of ‘San 
Francisco to see this romantic country. 
Go into the heart of the Sierra Neva- 
das; see the quaint old mining towns; 
the scenes of historic stage robberies; 
come to Coloma where Marshall found 





his first gold, a discovery that set the 
whole world gold-crazy ; visit at Sutter | 
Creek and Jackson, where you still | 
have the opportunity of washing out | 
gold with a pan. . | 


| 


. live a while | 
amongst the scenes that bring to mind | 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ “The | 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” “The Jump- | 
ing Frog of Calaveras.” It will be a | 


trip you will never forget and it may | 


be a long time before you can come | 
| 


out our way again, 
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En route to Los Angeles 


Let us show you how easily and economical- 
y you may include the wonders and scenic 
grandeur of America’s greatest National Park 
on your trip to the Kiwanis Convention in 
Los Angeles next June. Yellowstone is right 
on the way. Send for free album and details 
Address E. E. Nelson 


146 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the NEW 


North Coast Limited 


Make your SPEECH a HIT! 


Drive your points home 
with NEW stories from 


STILL MORE 
TOASTS isi? 


JOKES 
Arranged by Subjects 


Just out, big cloth-bound book, 505 
pages. Up-to-date jokes, stories and 
wise-cracks on every subject. Price $1.80 
postpaid from H. W. WILSON CO., 











950-72 University Ave., New York, N.Y, 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 














= The EMERSON Hotel 
: BALTIMORE : 
: Kiwanis Headquarters : 











As you make plans for 1933 
advertising use a magazine 
you know about. 


Send for rates and information 


THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE 
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ENDUCE 


to 6 Inches 


.without drugs 


C 
y 


.without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded 





“In my opinion your Director Belt 
is a very good supporter; very com- 
fortable to wear and helps to reduce 
the waistline a good deal. Would 
recommend it to anyone with a 
fatty abdomen.” 

(Signed) DR. E. H. NELSON. 


How DIRECTOR Works 


DP greeeseatngal is fitted to your individual 
measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 
Its elastic action causes a gentle ch: anging pressure on 
the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 
by regular massage and exercise. Now all! you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results. 


Improve Your Appearance 


This remarkable belt produces an instant im- 
provement in your appearance the moment you put 
it on. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 
without a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“I received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 
Brown, Trenton, N. J. ‘I feel 15 years younger; no 
more tired and bloated feelings after meals." 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 
“shortness of breath,’’ restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years 
younger the moment you start to 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the 
waist —now down to 37 4g—feel bet- 
ter—constipation gone—and know 
the belt has added years to my life.” 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita, Kans. 

Loose, fallen abdoming al mus- 











The gentle Peeve do action of| 


Director increases elimination Let us 
and regularityina normal way Qa saF.Y@y prove our 
without the use of harsh, irri- me Welt 

or 


tating cathartics. for trial. If you 
don"t get results 


Mail Coupon Now! YF ¥:: s«- 
aguananaduanneaseebeesesnes 
LANDON & WARNER _s Dept. K-478 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 8 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
please send me the complete story of Director bad 
Belt and give full particulars of your trial offer. 


eicndh tuned ss dbacnk ohbean cue State . 
TIIITiIiiiiiiiiiiiiittt tt. 


Get In—Kiwanian—Get In! 
(From page 156) 


city of Tucson’ where the thousands 
of sufferers from tuberculosis have 
found their health in the dry air of 
western land. 

Swinging northward, the road 
takes us into a vast and fertile valley 
carved out of a desert and surround- 
ing the city of Phoenix, which is the 
capital of the state and the home of 
District Gvoernor Vic Housholder, 
and Secretary Charlie Stambaugh. 

We'll go north, if you like, out of 
Phoenix and in that journey climb 
the road that leads to Prescott. Then, 
swinging west, our spinning wheels 
will speed us over a magic mountain, 
through winding canyons, to bring up 
at last in the forgotten town of Oat- 
man, Arizona. The years roll back 
at Oatman! A roaring gold camp 
whose belching smoke stacks belch no 
longer, sleeps there in the sunshine. 

Right here we are going to leave 
our crawling automobile. Nothing 
less than a Magic Carpet will get us 
back over the territory we have 


missed. Mount, Kiwanian,—get 
aboard! And Presto! Below us lies 
Gallup, New Mexico, the coal mining 


metropolis of the state, almost riding 
the crest of the Continental Divide. 
Somewhere within a radius of one 
hundred miles of that city is a cave 
where a solid wall of glittering ice 
remains forever hidden in the depths, 
continually renewed through some 
mysterious process of nature. In- 
scription Rock stands in that area, 
bearing the names, carved in solid 
granite of ancient Spanish explorers 
who passed that way. 

Eastward! Eastward! and _ the 
broad plains that surround Tucum- 
cari are below us, and the grain 
bearing fields around Springer and 
Clovis. 

The city of Roswell leaps into the 
picture. This is the land underlaid 
by a sheet of artesian water that 
springs from the earth to bring 
orchard and alfalfa field into green 
and smiling being. 

The mighty Carlsbad Caverns of 
New Mexico are near, within whose 
winding passages are underground 
cathedrals, towers and turrets, and 
a fairyland of strange shapes and 
formations. 

We're going west again! Moun- 
tain—desert—a green streak that is 
the Imperial Valley! And am I 
dreaming, or is this the same Oatman 
we left not more than 260 words ago? 

Get off—Kiwanian—get off, for 
the end of our trip is here. Quite a 
vehicle, this Magic Carpet! 





| On ahead, across the rugged San 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Bernardino pass, more than 1500 ad- 
jectives away, lies the convention city 
of Los Angeles. Sorry—but we'll 
never be able to make it on the few 
faltering words left in our tank! 

But along about the first of June, 
when the warm days bring to you a 
whisper of camps and tents and the 
open road, head that old bus of yours 
toward Los Angeles. On your way 
you will pass through the Southwest 
District of Kiwanis, and a wide land 
waits your spinning wheels. And 
listen, Kiwanian! We have only hit 
the high spots in this flying trip—and 
you ain’t seen nothing yet! 


A flush of green in meadows brown 
A soft breeze blowing free, 

Across the hills where the sky leans 

down 

A road keeps calling me. 

A road that whispers—banish care 
Cast off your troubles grim, 

A golden country lingers there 
Beyond that distant rim, 


¢ ¢ 
Facts About Earthquake 


(From page 190) 
construction. The assessed valuation 
of Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
is figured on a basis of less than half 
the actual value. The assessed valua- 
tion of these two counties most af- 
fected by the shake is approximately 
three and three-quarter billions which 
would equal an actual valuation of 
over seven billions. The ratio of 
forty-five million to seven billion gives 
an approximation of the amount of 
physical damage. 

The best scientific data available 
indicate that when a community has 
been severely shaken, rarely within 50 
years is there another quake—if at all. 

Southern California has not lost its 
faith or confidence in itself or in its 
future. With unlimited courage we are 
proceeding with our task of rebuilding 
damaged structures and strengthening 
others. 

Business is going on as usual. 


CO 


In 
MEMORIAM 


Harry F. Nobbs, Secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, ever since that club was chartered 
in 1919, died on March 9 after a losing 
battle against typhoid fever. Kiwanian 
Nobbs was a Field Representative of 
Kiwanis International in the early days 
of 1921 and 1922. 
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Spring Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Road Signs 





TTT 


THURSDAY 12:15 


TN 
CHICAGO 


Enamel 


Porcelain 
single-faced Road Signs—36” diameter, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared 


Genuine Vitreous 


’ 


steel, edges reinforced by 1”x14’ 
angle iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or tar- 
nish. Brilliance of color guaranteed 
for ten years service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4”x4” post included. Post 
not included. 

Auxiliary plate 8”’x24” to provide 
name of place and time of meetings. 
Auxiliary plate 6”x18” to 
name of city or town. 

Plates of genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, single-faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel. 

Price complete $20.00 each f. o. b. 
Chicago. 


provide 


Kiwanis Song Books—with Music 


Less than 25 copies : 25¢ each 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies 20c each 

Lots of 50 or more 15c each 
Without Music 

| Sn ce 7c each 





Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and automobile 
windshields. Colors are gold, blue and 
white. 


Window Size, 7% in. 


Less than 25 15¢ each 


25 or more 10c each 


Windshield Size, 314 in. 
Less than 25 10c each 


c each 


wr 


25 or more 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 3 size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or corrode, 
ind is not affected by weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished metal. An _ orna- 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator, 
and can be easily attached in a mo- 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose, 
or can be had with bracket to attach 
to front or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity) 25¢ each 





Send Orders to 


Identification 
Buttons 





Made of celluloid, size 3% in. with 

insert cards for club members name, 

nickname and classification. 

$0.50 each 
.60 each 


Price, with blank insert 


Price, printed insert 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 
(Celluloid with Metal Back) 
“Member” and “K”’ emblems in blue 


and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 


Price $1.25 each 
25 to 50 1.00 each 
50 or more .85 each 


Guest Registers 


This special “Kiwanis Guest Register” 
consists of a desk pad, bound in blue 
calf-skin with flannel back and glazed 
board face, with 25 ruled and printed 
sheets. The pad bears the Kiwanis in- 
signia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 


Price $1.75 
Additional sheets, each .02 
Imprinting name of club, extra 50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 
each hates petcas 2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 


e e - 


Chicago, IIL. 
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